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Preface 



This ia a report on the innovative practices in British 
primry education > on how those practices have coco into 
being and how they are sustained and developed further • 

Readers should understand, at ^Jao outset, that the 
inforriation contained in tMs report was gathered fron 
firat hand ouoorvation and fron interviews with English 
educators in Oxfordshire during the swoiier or. 1971. The 
experience of investigating schools and holding a wide range 
of interviews was intense • The infomation on schools and 
innovations is as accurate as possible, given the constraint 
of time* In no way do I wish to sug£;est that what is true 
of Oxfordshire schools is true of all English county schools 
or to the schools of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
or Bristol -—schools referred to by najiy Oxford educators as 
being innovative. 

My investigation into the innovative character of British 
schools, as represented by Oxfordshire schools, owes nuch 
to Dr, Vincent Rogers, University of Comiecticut, and to 
Mr* John Coo, Senior Adviser, Oxfordshire Schools* My 
thanks go to ray wife, l^ry Lou Woodruff, whose sensitive 
observations and recording of the lives of school children 
ore without equal. 



Phillip H. WoodrulT 
Westport, Connecticut 
August 1971 



Feu things are harder to put up vith than tho 
onnoyanco of a good oxar.plo. 

-~ Mark Tuaini Pudd^nhoad Wilson 

Oxfordshire lies to the north and wost of Londoni a lovely 

county of ro3JJLng hillsi heavy with surnnor's green, a patch** 

vork of fields laarked off with hedgerows and tree lines, an area 

wliero tho rux^al way of life is close at hand* Snail villagos and 

tows, each apparently quite removed from its neighbor, are linked 

togotlior by nai^row, winding roads* Oxford, the city, like other 

cities of tho area, shows the signs of recent growth* A ring road 

circles the city and strings together neighboring coamunitios into 

a stiburban conplox. Constraction equipnent is at work on highways 

and at building sites* One senses in this county, once so deeply 

lural, the quickening pace of chance* Villagos and towns which at 

first glance seemed unchanged reveal on closer examination new 

roadway devolopinoTitc?, 4^vt<A»^-^r- 1 - ^ ; ^ : 

1 ■ ' ' ^ ... i.,^: Air:yxvr:C{l ojC business 

« 

and irduuUy xVom Birolngham and Coventry, remark how there are people 



who conrmto to Loncion, dobato tho norits of groator nunbors moving 
Into thoir county* Boncath the apparent caln an(J rustic circum- 
stances of Oxford£;hire thoro exists a tension between a way of life 
that wafl and ono tliat has not yot fully ouorgocU It is appropriate 
that Oxfordshire, an ancient center of learning, should be one of 
a nurabor of sites of significant educational change in England, 
and that Oxfordshire's professional educators should be among 
those who in Britain are in the forefront of educational leadership^ 

John Coo, Sonior Advisor of tho Oxfordshiro County Schools, 
is a slight, intense nan. When he talks of education, he leans 
forward, grasping his knees, turning his face to address his 
remarks directly to his intorrogatort His eyes sparkle and a 
flashing grin occasionally relieves the serious and carefully 
chosen words he uses* Again and again, Coe returns to his nain 
theme, to what ho torus "tho quality of life" for the children in 
the schools* His energies, like those of his six fellow advisers 
who forn tho advisory service he runs, have been devoted to the 
evolution of schools, notab3y prinary schools, wherein the quality 
of life is vastly different today than it was in fomer times. 
So attractive to educators in Aiierica has boon the innovations of 
the British prinary schools, the changes in the quality of life, 
that they have drawn to Britain, to Oxfordshire, an ever-increasing 
nunber of visitors* In tho uonth of Juno 1971, Coo and his 
colleagues arranged for over eigh't hundred visitor-hours of 

adninistrators and teachers who journey to England to see these 



now schools ore attracted by the educational potentialities of 
iihe British infant school, or "open education/' or the "integrated 
day," or "fanlly grouping," or "child*-c entered schools,"-— all terms 
relating to various aspects of educational innovations, some or all 
of which nay bo found in over fifty per cent of the primary schools 
of Oxfordshire, seventy or nore of the l65 schools of the county* 
The teras used to identify the innovative developnonts in tliese 
priaaiy schools adiiit a wide variety of interpretations and 
definitions. There is, nonetheless, a general agreenent among 
advocates of this educational philosophy and its school and class- 
roon manifestations that it fosters and sustains more opportunities 
for children to enjoy huinanistic, Individualized moans of achieving 
affective and cogiiitive growth than does traditional educational 
philosophy and its educational forms • It is the presumed potential 
of this cducition node vhich attracts so many American educators* 
Most visitors to these OxfordsMro schools, as to other such 
schools in Leicestershire or Bristol or elsewhere in Britain, do 
agree that the quality of life for English children l-ias truly changed 
Kot all would agree that the change necessarily has, as a con- 
conciitant to an improvement of the way of life for children in the 
schools, aj\ improvement in the quality of learning. It is precisely 
at this point that a controversy is joined which must, if oniy' 
briefly, concern us at this point# .Champions of the new modes of 
British education for children, including many vlsitinfj Amerionns, 

cc^ivir..; .iVciil iico or cac)i cliild's indivxtiimllty do not admit of 
values accruing to a prescribed* cui*riculujj» They reject fox^mulating 



learning activities for children based on norms of achievement or 

certain expectancies of children of a certain age or measured ability 

They do not believe that inpositions should bo uade on the child 

since his stage of dovelopnent, his own interests, his schoolroon 

associations with other children, his inclination to want to use 

natural naterials, and his curiosity about specific olenents in 

his environnont will infora and structure his learning. For children 

operating in school in this context, a teacher is a guide, a resowce 

an encouragor, one who responds with sensitivity and intelligence to 

the child's expression of interest and curiosity » We find this view 

expressed in this nammer: 

Good teachers are willing to lot children 
experience many aspects of a situation and 
respond in rviny ways, Tlioy are aware that 
it is futile and hartiful to try to specify 
in advance just what is happening in each 
oncotmtor a child has with things, people 
or syribolst* 

Those who express skopticisn of the nev; modes of education in 
British schools do se, not because they are unaware of the values in 
hunonistic, individualized schools, but because they maintain the 
conviction that schools are organized to teach something which 
children should learn. In the interests of the children themselves 
as well as in the interorjts of society, they contend, there iu 
a body of skills, a set of attitudes, a content substance which 
can bo, in pome appropriatxj majmer, organized into a curriculum* 
To the end of acliicving the realirvation of the objectives of the 

i.Kj auovo;>^a sozvj .s^v ,: . j: iiA ♦ i rc:i';tivcly objoclivo nrjtr.ori 
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One thoDglitful critic smrarizos this position: 

• • • •acadonic subjects, so callodi have 
evolved as thoy have sinply .because tliey 
have proved to bo the rest oconoivical and 
Iticid way of handling the undifferentiated 
mass of phenomena we experience in the 
natural and social worlds around us or in 
the internal life of o^xr feelings and 
euotions • • • Tlie notion that a child 
tmst follow through all the stages of 
hurnn developuont under the stcan of his 
own capacity to discover what his prede- 
cessors have already found out is ridic- 
ulous • It is part of our hunan ability 
to be able to package, in assinilable 
form, infoxTiation {concepts and relevant 
facts) which children coii then digest at 
a rate which the ox^iginal discovers would 
have found astonishing ♦ * « the job of 
the school is to find the best way of 
presenting thea« # • ^ • 

Whether one subscribes to one side of the argument or to 
the other is not the central issue here; the issue does exist# 
It frequently is cast in terns of '^progressivisn" as opposed to 
'^traditionallsn," and the innovations taking place in British 
primary schools, and now working up into secondary schools, are 
almost wholly "progressive" innovations* This iimovative thrust, 
for convenience hereafter referred to as "open education," has 
coLie to bo supported by local educational authorities in such 
places as Oxfordshire, sustained and encoiiraged by the national 
Schools Council, fostered in some university and institute centers 
of educational research and of teacher training, spread abroad 
through newly dovelopiiig teacher eontors in sone local educational 
nuthoritlo% ^ " * ^ , ^« • • ; , . 

, ....... v.. L './:::>rj ^jxpvci^.^vd it tnusly: 




Counou for oSwJul n Schools 
- .o„ turn our .ttontion . ' 

-ax .uppor^n, ..ucuo^r " ^ 

«>«o„, .Hoor.. ^"^"^"^"^ °' -u- 
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Herein lay the spring of the mochanical ai^t and 
mystery of educating tho reason without stooping 
to the cultivation of tho sentiments and affections « 
Never uondor. fly means of addition, subtraction, 
inultipli cation, and division, settle everything 
somehow, and never wonder* luring to mo, says 
M'Choakumchild, yonder baby just able to walJc, and 
I engage that it shall never wonder. 

Charles Dickens, Hard Tiines 



Many Oxfordshire primary schools ai^e a good exanples 
of open, integx'ated day education, but no one school is Kko 
anothei* in tho maimer in vliich It manifests openness and lnte« 
gration : it is precisely tlus that makes it so difficult to 
characterize with precision ri British infant school Liodel, or a 
Junior .school model, or a pvinmy school model. One must alvrays 
be prepared to say, "Well, yes, that"s tho way it is at Hill View 
Primary School in BanbiuVi but it's not really that way at 
Speedwell Infants in Littlenore." Yet Hill View and Speedwell 
share corjijon olorients. 
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Vortical Grouping 

In an infant clasnroon there my be as mecny as forty children 
betveon-tho ages of 5 and 7+^ the five year olds being "in-take" 
pupils or reception pupils brought in that term or one of the 
precedinc tvo tonns of the year. The inajovity of pupils have 
been in the room t;fo or mro terti3» Brothers and twisters may be 
in the same roora, or a class may bo nade up of neighborhood 
children in this age range. In any casoj the children knou one 
another and liave the opporfAUvLty to develop thoir own groups of 
friends. The cliildren move into a stable | ordered classroon in 
which the older childroni the experienced hands as it were> relieve 
the teacher of the heavy burdens of inducting a whole class of 
newcomers into the strange and often frightening routines of school. 
Typically these children will remain together with the same infant 
teacher for two years before moving on to the junior stage of school. 
The infant school encompasses the ages of five to seven plus, the 
junior school takiiig over from seven to eleven plus. The two seg- 
ments | infants and juniors | comprise the primary school which used 
to bo and no longer is followed by the Eleven Plus exardnations. 
Family grouping or vortical grouping has become a feature of 
innovative Oxfordshire schools, as it has of schools elsewhere in 
England , 
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In a school whore Family Grouping is used, 
a child remains in the scjGe class, with tlie 
same teacher, for the whole period of his 
Infants » school life. 

Entering vitli a few (perhaps five to eight 
other newcomers), ho* joins a class which will 
already contain ten to twelve c}iildren of 
rising six year olds, and a further ten to 
twelve rising seven year olds, all of whom ^ 
have spent their Infaiits^ school life up to 
that poiiit in the same classroom taught by**;. 
the same -oaoher (uiiless the>^o liave been 
staff changes).^ 

When it oo^^o time for the childi'en to move on to the 

Junior school, they nay move to a separate biilding sometimes 

quite reaoved physically as well as philosophically from the 

infant school. ITaon one building or one complex of buildings 

houses both ir^fants and juniors under the leadership of a 

single head teacher (principal), the likkelihood of a close 

artic\i3atlon of appi^oach is more certain. Nonetheless, there is 

a rupture in the educational progress of pupils, mitigated by 

the fact that the Juniors move into an upper division which is .* 

agaxu frnnily gi'ouped. As English educators note, 

Whore p:- ^j^ressive loothods are used in both 
the infant and Jimior schools, children soon 
reco^pnise that tlioir new society consists 
largely of older and siore mature cliildren. 
The pui'p.:>so and pattom cf life if; similar 
to that of the infant school ar.d this 
bolsters the child's confidence^ and security. 
The school is chilcWcntored . « .2 

Indeed, as it had been in the infant school when the child 

fir-t entered, so it is in the junior school, • There rv^^ ^i-^-^- 
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c^illdien to induct neucomors into, vays of the school, the 
l;0^ut of the buildinrj and its odunaMonal opportunities, and 
into associations vdth the oLns^rooni toachors# 

Comaonly a teacher, either at the infant or the junloi* 
si;age, has assigned to her forty mixed age children with fewer 
"')Oginnors" h\ tho YaM Tcm than in the Spring or in the SuLiner 
Terms. 

A fatLjVLy .r.'oxip of infant chj.' Ji^ou vrill arrive 
and join n diss in vhlch tVro are already 
approxirmto^'.y fc/onty second year children \iho 
have st.ont u year in the sane room v/ith tho 
same teacher < 'iany of them will have already 
bO'^n in the t^aine class as the uou children 
vhr'lst they v^re in infant school.^ 

Since it is a policy for Oxfordshire to maintain small schools 

close to tho neighborhoods froii which the children cooe, it is 

likely that the school's onrollmont of infants or juniors may 

not exceed a range nuinlng roughly from 2/fi to 320, and these 

might bo formed into two half-sized units ^.d.th the teachers and 

an aide forming tr uas to work vdth all the pupils in the \init« 

The children are divided into throe classes, with 
family grouping • • • The staff of four (per 120 
pupils) work as a team, providln;: as groat a 
variety of activities as possible 

In remote xwral areas, it is still posciblo to find one teacher 

schools and more tlian one obsoi*ver of the British scone has ve^ 

marked that open education, so progressive in outward appearances, 

lias familiar one room school characteristics # 



As iinllkoly as It niight seem, ^^Uiistrefwing" nonetheless 

r ifer^ to a practice tioh in implies cions for the new modes ot 

B-'ltish education. Indeed, it is unlikely that open education 

could have taken root and floui^ishod as it has if streaming and 

Vie selection practices associated vith it had not been set aside. 

A 3 the Plowden Report states: 

811t Streaming involves selecting* In schools 
-which are streamed throughout, children are solected 
at seven. Vfe knov of no satisfactory method of 
assigning seven year, old children, still less those 
who are even younger, to classes graded by attain- 
ment or ability. 5 

Streaming has something of a counterpart in the American practice 
of ability grouping, but British streaming, vith selection 
examinations at seven and until recently again at eleven plus, 
may have been more of a determinant of thopupil's educational * 
direction and future than American ability grouping. In any event, 
both practices represented attempts to identify tho pupils' abil- 
ities and to group pupils of like abilities together in what were 
regarded as homogeniously grouped classes. It was thought and 
continues to be so regarded by many teachers — — that teaching an 
ability grouped class was more effective sinco methods, materials, 
courses and programs could be more precisely tailored to the 
what were presumed to bo tho interoats, needs, and abilities of 
the children. 
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Early sta/voys of teachor opinion in Britain revealed that 

jijilor tcach3r3 favored 3 breaming* However^ as the Plovden Report 

notes, "t f f p:'*ofO:Jsiona;i opinion Is swinging more rapidly against 

5 ireaiaing than U public opirJon gt.nerally.''^ Now, in the early 

y>ars of the seventies, it would j^eem tlmt streaming in Oxfordshire 

sohools has ceased to be a major foatui^e of primary education • 

S;jico family grouping or vortlcAl groupings brings together in the 

classrooQ children of mixed ages, it is presxinied that there is a 

wide range of abilities and this, rather th<in being seen as a 

detriment to education, is regarded as a benefit* In such an 

instance, an infant class might have some children who do not 

read at all as well as some childi^en who road as well as upper 

♦ 

junior pupils. Similarly, there may bo childien who barely 

recognize nu/ubors and children who are well advanced in numeracy. 

The Plowdon Reports conclusion indicate the favorable view taken 

of unstreamlngs 

f • • Schools which treat children Individually ' 
accept unstreamlng throughout the whole schools 
When such an organization Is established iriLth 
conviction and put into effect '^th skill, it 
produces a happy school and an atmospliero 
conductive to Icamingt? 

If the arguments against streaming are valid, 
then the only alternative is to teach classes 
of mixed ability, Tlvlo in turn sets severe 
limitations to the effcctivonoss of class 
teaching 

Indeed, If a school gives up streaming, classroom teachers find 
thomselves back in the old position} hence, It is not possible to 
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stop vith just unstreaaing. Tho wh^le structiiro of a teacher 
with her ola.^r in a subject must come tumbling down* Having gone 
this far, vortical grouping corner into play as a way of providing 
classes with youiv; pupils who* in colf-selectir)g groups, can learn 
ffom thoir classmates what it is that classmates can teach by word 
or example or demonstration ♦ Tho teacher is then loft free to do 
those things only she can do or those things which shv3 does best* 
The most important result of family grouping, thon, is that 
it provides each class ~to use that term loosely— with a cadre 
of teacher's helpers. However, in the process of Implementing 
this manner of organizing groups, standard or traditional subject 
matter, as a central concern of tho teacher^ s instructional efforts 
vanes in importance and the organization of the classroom environ- 
ment to provide tho richest possible tango of experiences for 
children emerges^ Now in this rich environment, the teaoher may 
proceed to work with individual pupils or self-«generating groups 
who, at this interest center or that, take up this quostinn or : 
that activity, or they may sot to work together on a theme or a 
topic of interest* Family grouping thus gives a teacher a range 
of pupils, a rich mixture of personalities and potentialities. 
To fully realize tho possibilities of the pupils^ and of tho setting 
both the teacher and the pupils must be freed, it is thought, from 
certain traditional school constraints • There will be a need for 
"open" school conditions and tliorc will bo a need for some kind of 



j Integration of oducativn ondoavors» 



Open Education 



Opon, in its siuplo^t sense, !3ay iroan that space in and about 

a school, heretofore not uced for Jiistructionfll or educational 

purposes, is made avai.^^blo to pupils* Opon in this voy limited 

sense is contrasted to "closed," that cohditlon v:hich conjures up 

images ^f children sitting at assigned decks in a single room, 

moving about the room only vith pertaission* Behind those simple 

views are a set of ideas and attitudes which viltiiaatoly fill out 

the meaning of open education for those who are its champions* 

R*S» Barth catches some of this: 

Opon education is a way of tliinking about chlldi^en 
about learning a^')d about knowledge; it is char- 
acterized by openness* Tl^ere is a physical open- 
ness of schools* Doors oxo ajar, children come 
and go in tho space witliln the school and with- 
out* Olassroons are open and cliildren bring 
objects of interest to them in and take objects 
of interest out* Space in the open classroom is 
not preempted by desks and chairs organized in 
rowa~'oa>. in any other way* There is a variety of 
spaces filled \/ith a variety of mtorials* 
Children move in this openness from place to place, 
from activity to activity* Both tho world inside and 
outside the school is accessible to them* Space 
is fluid and changes with clmnging needs* Tho 
curriculu^i is opon* * * opon to choices by. adults 
and by children as a function of the interests 
of children* Tho curriculum is the dependent 
variable upon which the child must depend *9 
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The concept of opo^ness cloarly eiabi*acos more than mere 
physical spaco. It requiros that ono subscribe to a rather 
different sot of beliefs about the natui^o of schools themselves 
as well as about curricula im and the rolo of the teacher* In 
the open school, the school bocomos an educational instnunentality 
itself, a constantly changing v^orld from which children loarn 
through experience with their environment end from each o^'vhor, not 
merely a house for activities which flow from maturials introduced 
into a classroom by f\ teacher at which pupils v;ork under her 
direction. Seen this way, then, school buildings —the Interiors 
as veil as the ox'/jriors~and the way they are designed and 
arranged, furnished cmd equipped, lighted and decorated are no 
longer passive houses for the acts of teachers and pupils, but 
active agents of education, giving educational opportunities to 
pupils, beckoning them to work in certain ways hero, in other ways 
there, commanding silence at this place and fortoring discussion 
and activity at this place • 

Some teachers, accust/Dmod to the more traditional approaches 
to education, are uncomfortable in open clnssroom conditions # 
No doubt their discoctCituro is incroosed by the absence of definite 
subject natter tine sogttonts, scheduling or wliat the British refer 
to as "timetnbling." Howovor, another aspect of open education 
is the absence of a definitive master schedule of school time, 
It is simply no longer feasible to so schedule subjects if pupils 
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arc of mixod ability an^ ago and are, indeed , encouraged to select 

rroia among tho smorgasbord of intorost centers and activities in 

the room. As Arthur Razzoll writes: 

Until fairly recently tho generally accepted 
motiioci of tcacliing in tho jvudor scliool was by 
moans of a carofully planned weekly tii:o-tc».ble 
of less^^ns, Tlioy vore usually of thirty to 
forty nimites' durr^tion but periods devoted 
to the study of avlthnotic or English often 
lasted longer, Tho tine-table for each claos was 
drawn up by tho head teacher, who sought to 
provide the children with a balanced daily 
prograiamo which ensured that a concentrated 
period of bookish learning ma followed by 
a period which was less mentally fatiguing 
-*^-drill^ singingi art or craft, for example, 

Tho whole of tho weekly franework of lessons 
VBs designed to give an appropriate nuiiber of 
minutes to each of the subjects studied* • • • 



Gradually teachers began to realize that only in 
the very narrowest sense could a subject be re- 
garded as 'pure,' More often it was a Duxture 
of disciplines 



Some teachers noticed that when cfiildron were 
deeply involved in work of thds kind they were loath 
to 5 top at tho end of a period* • • •■'•^ 

One additional element of openness. needs mentioning, \fl\en 

formal classroon sttucturo is eliminated , when mixed age children 

are together , whon tir.e-tablxng or scheduling of subject matter 

courses no longer occurs, it must. follow as a matter of logic 

that tho educational aims for which such as system was contrived 

are no longer applicable* Tho oldor or more traditional or more 

formal school was a manifestation of the society of its time, one 
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which set for children ^he goal of tnastcring a given set of skills 

and a given body of content at a minintin, often unspecified, level, 

which then allowed children to 'go but into the world." The world 

chrtiged slowly, alriost imperceptibly. Dr. Bentley G3^ss, Academic 

Vice-President of Tho State University of New York, Stony Brook, 

writes of the change which has been thrust upon education: 

No critique of education today should avoid the 
enormously rapid inci-^aco in tho ;irjn of human 
knowledge, ai:d the consequent rapid social 
and cultural cluinge which grows out of tech- 
nological applications of scientific discov- 
eries and which takes placfi within a fraction 
of the huiaan life span. • . . • • 



We would lead the student to acquire certain 
fundoffiontal skills only in order that ho might 
pursue a lino of investigation into a truly 
independent, "open-ended" inqoiry.ll • * - 

Openness, as related to prinary education, is port of a 

larger picture having to do with significantly changed educational 

aims and how these aims are related to the fulfillment of society* s 

goals. If, indeed, changes now sweeo through society "within a 

fraction of the human life span," as Glass assorts, the development 

through tho schools of children capable of living with change, 

capable of independent judgment and thought, capable of creative 

or l^iagainative responses to their world, capable of achieving 

security or personal stability or seronity in tho midst of chsiige 

seems to bo a highly des^ a educational goal. The main goal then 

18 far less that of producing from schools "good citizens," which 
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4 

and far more that of pro, Iding a che.iging society with personally 
conpotent, creative, secure individuals who may continue to learn 
from thoir world* Of course, one may argue the prenlsos of this 
discussion, but, irrespective of one^s views, it is decidedly to 
tlie point that openness, as manifested in Oxfordshire schools as 
wnll as elsewhere, be related to the deep rocial and cult\iral 
cxurrents which now flow through our scientifically and techj^olo- 
gically developed societies • • 

The Integrated Day 

When scheduling or tine-tabling, as an organizational 

scheme for assuring the coverage of a certain body of subjects, 

is banished fron the school, then some means of organizing and 

sustaining over time educational activities and enterprises must 

Come into existence* It is this that is commonly comprehended by 

the torn, "The Integrated Day«" 

The integrated day could be described as a school 
day which is combined into a whole and has the 
nlniTiUiA of ti'^otnb.ling^ Within t}ii3 day thoro is 
time and opportunity in a planned educative 
environment for the social, intoilectual, 
emotional, physical and aesthetic growth of the 
child at his own rate of developraont. Our 
definition extends this day to onccuipass the 
whole life of the child during the six years 
of primary education 

One finds it difficult to -ork with definitions of this order* 
One flenses more enthusiasm tlian clarity, but it at least gives 
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^33 a chi""" con find tho resources for mathcnatics, 
or for rcadint; or witirg, or for art and crafts, 
proviously tir.;Od divisions of subject matter are 
; represented in the school room# One does not 
Ich art from 10.00 to 10:30 A.M. but children work 
5 that part of the room given over to art supplies 
; Similarly I c.iildron go to a part of a ro^-u, 
jp of tables, on which aro located a wide variety 
: apparatus • If one carries out tills principle of 

organized physiril locations for all that was 
. by a teacher in a scheduled day, clearly it becomes 
Ticxat to use old classroom facilities without some 
.cations • 

.30 a wide range of pupils working at various location 
onovigh activities of every possible kind is a Irjrgo 
icher# Integration comes to include such things, 
teaching and multi-room development so that 
isibilities may bo shared, and so that specific 
il rooms can be given over to specializations * Thus, 
, at such schools as the Queensdyke School in 
aensway School in Banbury , as well as many other, 
Are constiMctod in which there are no classrooms, 
?D teachers, each having a hone bay, off a central 
;elf a seriea cf alcoves and open areas, work with 
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requiroraontg of attendat; o-taking| +Jio needs of tho lunch houTi 
the necossity to use tho PE oquipraont in the commons area 
combinod lunch-ansembly }iall'^g)'".ijmsiuini At those schools, 
children come together as classes for specific purposes (attendance 
taking and the like) and, as a result of a Joint decision of the 
teachers involved, fov a quiet story tirae# 

At story ticrio, which nay conclude tho school day, teachers 
may read stories at diffei*ent levels of interest and difficulty; 
thus, some pupils may bo gathered in one bay hearing one 
kind of story while the other children, depending on age or 
interest, may bo in other baySt An inevitable result of this • 
sharing of children is that the teachers com to know all the 
pupils, not just those in their home bay classie Thus, teon 
the styles of teaching reflect the oircur^stances of physical and 
curricular considerations* In this sense, then, the teachor^s work 
is integrated into the physical surrounding, integrated into the 
cooperative endeavors of colleagues with whom she DUst plan and 
work, and integrated into tho tir.o of the day itself. An intricate 
tapestry of cooperatively developed patterns emerges* Three teachers 
individually and severally, ai^o artists who cons^ct tho educational 
milieu for childi*on and give it life and fulfillment • 

A sidelight, exccod3^^?ly inpoi^tont but tangential at this point 
to tho central issue of tho Integi^atod day, is that schools working 
in this node must cone to have a now and different set of relation- 
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curriculum dij^oct^rs, .principals- central oTico pooplo* Tho 
hAorarchy v;hich now exists and which fjnds t>^3 teacher on the 
botton of the professional scale ^ just above those who serve her 
•—custodians I aides i aiid secretaries— changes drama tically. 

"t • tat his own rate of doveloprncnt" is the key to 
individualization* There is no locks tep progression through a 
subject^ Rather it is cosutjon to hoar British educators in those 
f.chools refer to tho natural x^hythns of children • It is accepted 
that some children shall take rather nore reaaily to one kind of 
work or study and pcrhap/^ not even take to another kind at all* 
With patience, with keen obGorvation, with an understanding of 
child growth and development, teachers can soon become aware of 
each child^s particular rhythns. Where we might find traditional 
teachers expressing anxiety about how far behind a pupil is falling, 
or how inadequate the perfonaance of a certain child might bo, 
teachers in the open education mode express considerably more 
security about variations in pupil achievement and progress* When 
tho traditional teacher night cite a number of low test scores to 
indicate the less than expected or desired perfortaanco ox* a child, 
. an open education teacher might talk to tho meaning and progi^oss 
revealed in exauplos of a pupil^s work. She might cite her on-* 
going anecdotal record of his classroom behavior at the various 
interest or study centers and with his fellow olassmates# 
Moreover, because the teacher -^r the teon of toachers^^will have 
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tho child in a frjdly gromod classroom sotting for all of the 
Infant years or junior years —the priaary years— ^ tho opportunity 
to follow his dovolopnent over long periods of tine and to pass 
him on to coUoiguos vrfio, sinilarly, will have hin over a long 
period of time renoves sono of the concern about the rate of 



achievouont a child is experiencing 
it seeds that individualization nay 
on opportunity to be an individual i 
his rate I not at some fixed rate or 
the way one author describes its 



at any given nonentt Indeod| 
occur only whon a child has 
—one who grows and learn?: at 
established norni« This is 



Whil.*5t observing children in an integrated day 
situation, it is noticeable that each cliild 
has his individual pattoni and rliythn of working* 
Some children start work i!ninediat<)ly they arrive 
in tho classroom, having porJuips decided proviously 
what thoy intend to do and they will have prepared 
for It by reading, thinking, making notes or bringing 
materials. Another child nay come into school with 
a conpletely open nind with no particular interest 
to follov/. His attention will bo attracted by an 
activity in the roon and ho may spend the rest of 
the day absorbed in his work* Ar.otlior ti:ay hop 
frcn one activity to another, never becoming 
deeply involved in any situation* Sone my decide 
what to do but may bo luiable to start without 
discussing tl^eir plans witii a classciate or the 
teacher* There will bo others who will bo dravn 
into a group activity and rrake a useful contribution 
to the subject at i^.and. Some cMldi^en will get their 
interest frc:; a c^^oup and th^n withdraw to follow 
the interest alone • Occasionally a less interested 
child rAy find difficulty in involving hin.^elf in 
any situation* To pi^ossurizo tho apparently dis** 
interested child will only build un a rosii^tanco 
witliin hin which my prove difficult to break down* 
The teacher should try to discover what really does '^f^ 
Intcroct hin and whether thi^ uninterested attitude 
Ckiy bo synptoivitic of a deeper dist\u*bancot Wo 
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hopo that, tho childron v?ll not bo etfraid to 
hove a go at nost things and it is quite 
rynarkable to notice how s\xccos3 in applying one 
idea in one situation gives added confidence to 
a cliild and he will transfer his success to 
another area of learning J 3 

Such a description is enough to set a traditionalist's teeth 

on edge. It v;ould appear to bo an open invitation to the conplete 

6l)andonmcnt of any standards* As though Brown and Precious know 

the difficulties, ^^ey oomont: 

In fact| tlio greatest problons are fears which cone 
from within the teacher • External pressures which my 
be causing fear of criticisn or fear of failure 
undcmino the teacher's self -reliance and she will 
need great detenrlnation bo continue in the face 
of thesej^ 

One suspects that "external Pressui*os'' may be a cix*cunlocution 
for educators and parents who raise serious questions about the 
ability of children to talco up activities which will be significant 
about the achievenont pupils will make when left to their own 
devices I about sono of the social relationships which may bo 
established when young children are, perhaps^ dominated by older 
children* It is such doubts as these i and perhaps otliers, which 
un.loss stamped out by a fierce act of will and the faith of a time 
believer, are rc*^\?akcncd when tho loss cor^Utted or less feinrent 
skeptic or critic cones along* 

One senses that many visitors to these schools continue to 
ouriy avouiid in U\f>i\y hoailn thin noiiKnl rofioi-vation* Thoy like 
what the/ tMjQ, but soLichow thoy CvUi't qui ho i;qu:\rc all that froodc:*. 
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ill basic skills coid sigiiificant content, Thoy arc not alono in 
this foollnf,# GtW,J, Crawford in an article entitled perhaps a 
li.ttlo too sangxiinely, "Tho Primaiy School; A Balanced Viow"| 
writes: 

In ciy viev, poriods of free activity, which can go 
on for a very long tine in tJie so».callcd 'integrated 
day' I need to be interspersed with poriods of 
forml work I if only to give children a reatful 
atraosphoro for a change, and I well recall a siaall 
child saying to ne, do wish Kiss would keep 
us quiett"l5 

Crawford *s connent cones very near to the heart of the natter, 

^'Fonaal work" is seen by skeptics or critics as the real stuff, 

that which truly imparts wliat children must have. There ^s 

nothing free about that} it is noant to be demanding, serious, 

and required, llie inclusion of such "foriual work" would assure, 

of cowsei that at least sone of the day vms being profitably used 

for education I 

Another observer remarks: 

It was with no surprise that I also learned that at this 
school that each new teacher is given a nunber of 
sheets of advice to help hin eiisofo his inegratcd 
day is a profitablu ulucational arrangement. The 
spirit of this advice can bo illustrated by a 
quotAtJ.uu fi^ora one r>ara[;raph vrhcro lie vnrns against 
children's work becoraing fra^^iiontarj' and ainless 
and of Hi;e danger of a lack of ordered progression 
and a hotchpotcli of luu^olat^jd oxiioricuouii and ideas 
which lack rioaniug as a wr.olo.-^^ 

TKnt now teachers need guide shoots of infomation to ass\u:e "a 

pi^ofitablri eduaatlonal arrangoaori* has as nuch to do with the 
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lriG:q>orionco of tho t'^oho^ ao it doos with tho intogratod day 

org?inizational stnicturo for loaming activitiest It would bo 

appropriate to provide a now toachor with oomo kinds of diroctional 

holp in any or^janizational sot*-up, strict and fornal to tho least 

strict and nost informal* Tho integrated day doos, hovfovor, present 

probler.s for which the provision for guide shoots socns appropriate. 

In the swirl of activities of an apparently vnstraoturod day, it 

nay be terribly easy for teachers and pupils to lose sight of tho 

educational goals which aro tho purposes of tho school# A head 

teacher and Ws staff tilght draw up such a statement of educational 

goals as a proventitivo against educational meandering* However, 

the need for such guides cannot be presunod to bo an indictment 

of the integrated day# 

In his thoughtful essay, louan Lloj'd ciakos a number of telling 

renarks about the intogratod day; 

Tho renoval of a tl^!6teble my well help tho teacher 
to employ a noro individual method in his teaching, 
methods which help a child to grasp the sense of 
what ho is doing, but such an understanding is not 
a direct effect of that renovalj it may bo ti<j moro 
than a nocossaiy condition for it 



To sura up hero, the absence of a timetable nay 
allow greater freocloa to adapt one's teacliing to 
IrKlivJflnai nh-^Tirou and noihin^i but good can coue 
from that, but as with all tVoodou, if not care-* 
fully watched, its vices nay becone as nmiprous 
as its virtucs#^7 

Tho intogi^ated day placos a trenendous burden of responsibility 
np.it> n f<>'^nhor, or on n cnvjiip c\f toachnrn if taor} teaching in i\:>ssihle# 



f 
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Thore nust bo o pln^c to '-.each roading and that placo must Vx 
filled with tho natcrials which will ho noodod by evory pupils 
Readers > work c^jxis, flash cords, letters, roading schonos ouch 
ds '^Brcf\kthro\igh to *Iiitcracy," a- lingiUstics scheme for teaching 
children to road and urito at tho sar;.o tine, or "Tlao Lidybird 
serie.'j," or perhaps several such series my bo available. Picture 
books and story bo^ks dn rac!:s surround tho reading area. 

Sinilarly, tho maths area will contain balances, voifihts, a 
variety of rules, nujabor grids and boxes, unlfex cubes, and 
Culsinaire rods ~-tho widest possible assortment of apparatus 
iVon which to teach math. There will be teacherwaade wox'k cards 
and problem dispL^s and a bulletin board filled v;ith graphs. 
Children in an integrated day situation seen to be forever graphing 
—feet sizes, chickens' oggs, birthdatos and ages, heights and 
weights, and whatnot# Anything seems to be fair gane to be measured, 
weighed, count^3d, conparod or contrasted on a graph, or computed 
for area or shape ♦ 

Sonowhcre in the roon will bo an area given over to scionco* 
The natural vegetation of the school yard and the neighborhood 
may be represented in a collection of leaves, each displayed, 
identified and cLissified or there 2!ay bo a display of soil samples, 
or a rock display, or a fossil collooUon, and nearby one is likely 
to find a cage or tv;o with aninalo *~gerbils, guinea pigs, chickens, 
kittens, and so .on# A terxrariiiM, a fish tink, an ajit liouse ~-these 
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my bo an old artoiioMle nnginO| pai^tly disassenblod| or a dis- 
carded television set; rendered safO| and the children nay be 
continuing the dis--asseLibly| uaing the mterials for other projects 
The sprin.<^s, the cranica, the pistons raay be related to other 
nachines, or to a study of simple machines. The television sot 
provides a wealth of materials, as Keith Gordon, an Oxfordshire 
Cxu^riculuri Developriont loader, notos in a nenorandun prepared for 
Oxfordshire teachers ai;d distributed from his Witney Teachers 
Centre He says that a TV set nay provide wire for ductility 
studies, Daterial.s for analysis of various properties such as 
resiliency, conductabillty, liardnoss and softness, weight, and 
for such qualities as shape, density, texture and so on# The 
range of possibilities of using '*junk" insiiructionally or educa- 
tionally is apparently vualiciited» 

T\\ore will bo an area for art and work bocun in one of the 
other areas nay cono to find expression in soine art form. A 
writing area nny bo nearby, a pl/xco where oor.positions^inay-bQ^ ^1 
projiarod and where handwiting is taught. In Oxfordshire it is 
common to seo the children Icirning to wite in tho Italic style 
and great stress is placed on the fora as well as the content of 
compositions. 

There nay be a drama alcove or portioji of a room, a place 
a few childi'on at a tir,:e, using tho siupleot of props, play out 
dramas spontaneously, GXi:To«sivo]y using language, body novcnents. 
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gesturosi and p^'^*trn\lng inoxhaustiblo array of characters 
and situations which arc the poeplo and tho concerns of thoir 
itiagimtibns. Many of theso extonporizcd drams bocorio tho 
subjects of conpositions or poons# 

Anothor portion of tho rcou nay bo given over to a sink and 
stovo, a place where children cook sinple dishes • Tho pricing 
of foods, the weighing of ingredients, tho tining of coolcing 
':>ocone another pai't of a nath lesson while the reading and 
following directions of children's receipts extends tho reading 
workt Even tho suallost child has an opporttinity to work here# 
There arc tuany variations on the descriptions given here* No 
single description can reveal the varieties of room opportunities 
to bo found in open education scliools for children^ All have areas 
for the basics —reading, v/riting, naths, science — all have on 
art area* Sone have V/endy Houses, a doll house corner as it were, 
where additional opportunities ore present to play out iniaginary 
— ^nd not so irncinary ~ roles and liio situations. It is also 
concon to find a Withdrawing tt'^ri, a quiet spot to which a child 
c^in repair to rest, to stretch out, to be alone, to hang outside 
the activities end observe and cojitODplato« 

It is a basic tenet of open, intoGrated day education that 
tho child will tviko his ciu^z'iculan for the envlroiurteut about hiri* 
TTiero is, in terns of tho dovolopnent of inteUoctual processes, 
no priority distinction to bo dra\m between work and play# 
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Aa Susanna Millr* ^ n.:)t':s discuss.^ Piagot's principles of 
Gssinilation oiid cocomodatiou, ind thoir rolc.tion to intelloctml 
pi'ocossos, "Play and Initation are an integral part of the develop^ 
nont of intolligcnco, , The toacher v/ithstands tho tcnptation 
to broak into play to turn it into productive work f:ince she 
roaliLOs that through play the child nay be engaging in "tho 
repetition of aii activily .in crdor to understand it*""'^ 
"Productive uor::|^* then, is seen as boijig ark integral part of 
the involveLioiit which children have with things in thoir environ- 
ment*. Thus J it becomes crucial for the teacher to provide the 
richest possible erndLronnont for children by selecting those 
things for the various areas of tlie room which shoi out of 
training and experience , out of the guidance of Advisory Teachers 
and Heads I nay count on to attract and ensnare the interests, the 
curiosities of children* AdditionrJlyi wise and sensitive teachers 
will extend tho educational environnent beyond tho schoolrooin to 
include other portions of the buildiug, and to include the grounds 
itself. Foray:* into the couiitrysido, and field trips, becono 
significant experiences with the world beyond the classroom* 
Some open educators seen to draw a distinction between 
natural and artificial onvirom.icnt^»J. oxperioncos fron which •^l*.*^* 
children nay learn, the natiu^l secningly nore hig}ily regarded 
than the artificial* Educatioiial hai*dware and cquipnent, filus 

a 

and visual aids, nediaiiical learning aids and cducatioiml ganes, 
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pacPngod tiatoriaxs r^-- kit/ of natoiirls prepared on a given 
subject or thono, records, or i\aps of geographical areas ~ 
ospocially political-geographical rjaps-^ are regarded as being 
too structured, taking too nuch fron the children or doing too 
nuch for then, or by being abstractions of reality rather than 
reality • Much noro serious attention is paj^.d to providing teachers 
and children vith the rx\torialG froa which they :iuy constx'uct the 
Learning aids as tucy need. Heads (principals) coDxionly expend 
three-fifths of. their total annvial educational budget for teaching 
supplies - rau naterials rather than published or prepared kits, 
A teacher vho prepares a learning sot-up for a child does it with 
a specific ohild in nind, not a subject natter to be learned, 
and thus the mtox^ial teaches as the child works with it* It is 
this constant onpb-asis on the child and his learning that is so 
marked a part of" the intcfji^ated day and the integrated curriculun. 

Since each child is, in this educational milieu, quite 
literally his o\n\ curriculurwiiaker , setting the pace of his o\m 
echlevetients according to his ovm natural rhythns, his own 
individuality and stage of growth, there can bo no failxxre. A 
.consequence of this position is that tiireats and punishments have 
no place in open, integrated day education. Indeed, in sone 
respocto, r.dstakes, failures, enters are, if not courted, at least 
accepted readily as part of t) q learning process, since it is 
believed that children working with tangible pieces of evidence 
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can roconstru'jt a pr^ vosd (''aoss arouiid,*' or "play*') and nanipulato 
a sot of mtorials until underst^^.nding is achieved # A child 
htis the opportunity to correct his nistakes, to watch other 
children mid take cues fron then, and to advance his learning with 
confidence tliat, indeed, he docs know sonething, not Just the words 
for it* Learning, then, hr.s as a part of its nooning the nastery 
oi an operation, to which the child appJies his words and which 
:.c then enlarged ixu'ther by the gro:/th to a greater verbal 
atinictiire to represent ai: understood reality* 

Free to novo fron area to area, the child follows his 
interests and coineo to be involved with sone aspect of Ms 
surroundings, sone elencnt introduced by the teacher • It is here 
that ho begins. The teacher now plays on exceedingly subtle role, 
one requiring high integrity and professional sensitivity. She 
cannot use her adult presence as on 'authority figiure to coerce 
the child into a project or an undertaking to which he feels no 
cotrmitnent, nor can she cajole hiii into expressing interest where 
none tj?uly exist.3. She is further hampered fron behaving in the 
traditional teacher role since she knov3 that she mst enter his 
world, the world of }\is verbal constructs and not sinply rely on 
the adult^s verbal abstractions, too difficult for neaningful 
childhood understanding. She nay not know of Piaget, but she 
would appreciate his i^enarks as when ho says; 
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Tho important thiag is not to teach nodorn 
mtlieracir- ;ri.t*. ancient i.^thods* • « • • 
As for teaching children concepts that 
they have not attained in their spontaneous 
development, it is conplotely useless » • # . 

You cannot teach concepts verbally; you 
nust use a nothcd foundcid on activity.**^ 

The bpport\inity for such learning to take place is greatly 

inhibited if a child is prossurizodj tliat is, if a child is put 

in a position in vhich ho is oxpeotod to accomplish, iiva set 

a::iOunt of tino, a particvilar objoctivo, the conditions needed for 

learning nay be so inpaired as to nake his achievqnent faulty or 

iiapossiblo. In such a situation, the child nay cone to render 

to the teacher the proper words vliich we believe should be used 

by one who understands but vhich, in fact, nay have very little 

to do with what the child has actually learned. Such verbally 

facile children nay, indeed, appear to bo anong the brightest 

In classes. The apparent successes of the verbally facile child 

nay cone to structure the reward syston in the classroon and on 

unfortunate coapotition ensues as children struggle to obtain 

personal recognitioii of their worthiness in a reward systen having 

little i/i do with real learning. Indeed, fron the point of view 

of open educators, teachers iiay coco to apply all sorts of threats, 

punlshnents, rewards, invidious conn^irisons, insincere cajolery, 

or praise, or oic^.^perated sarcasn or abuse to elicit perfomance 

froQ pupils. Open educators note tlvat, in these circunstances, 

teachers :.\ay bo faced with the need to i^.alntain "control" and to 
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To open eduoato**^ tcacWjig in the integrated day cii^cvuistancc^ 
thoro i?nH a Gonso of hurry and tiiorcforo there in^H. a sense of 
frustration. Tlie inner discipline that oMldren need cnerges slouly 
out of allcvinc children tine to discover and work with materials 
in a disciplined wny« A child worlcing at the easel with paint 
and brush nay need to spend hours just applying paint, stroking 
it on, watching it swirl and trace across the pcipar, watcfiing a 
single color take on different hues ~-oxporicncing tho sensation 
and involvcnent of the act of painting as mch as the reward of 
conpleting a painting, Tnc open educator pLacos great emphasis 
on allowing children the tiue to 'boc-:>ne involvod, to oxpericnco 
procQSs , Indeed, it nay be th-at tha process of boconing involved 
and of sustaining involvenont is ultinatoly nore inportant than 
tho product that results, since it is the process which is trans- 
ferable and it is tho process which is a ranifestation of inner 
discipline. 

The Integra tod cxirriculun, then, is not just an environnent 
rich in opportimities for children to exT>lore. It is also 
a sot of proLiises about how children should work, how teachers 
shoxild work \/ith then, ar^d it is also a point of view toward 
knowledge itself, Furdarcn tally it is that any specific thing 
can' bo studied ^^^-can bo the subject of involvcnent, for that to 
open educators is wliat "study" in the school sense neans*— and 
that such study can bo broadened to encoripass a v;ide variety of 
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spacialisaiions or scij^^lnen* Cl-iliirGn nay couo to seo a locif 
as a coloi'; a .ootanical spociuoni a geographical nanifestation, 
a synbol, an artistic shape or forni a pioco of natural history, 
mid so on, but first and foronost for a child a leaf is a leaf, 
an object in nature t A child begins here# A sonsitivo teacher 
can use so slight c piece of a child *f3 environnent to stinulato 
inquiry and learning in all of the areas nentioncd, and iron such 
inquiry and study nay flow processes of writing and painting, of 
reading and discussion, of poetry and drama, of uovenent and dance 
-.^.-all processes of creation and imgirjition, A teacher nay inter- 
vene In these processes to give direction, to fac».n.itato or encourage 
px-ogAHj anion, and tc» h^^lp the child roach standards of achievenent 
which the child does not realize as attainable. If, for instance, 
the child witcs a lovely poen of a visit to a beach, it is the 
teacher who helps the child bring the final product to excollence# 
The poen my bo written in a lovely Italic hand, illustrated by 
the child, franed and nountcd iri. th its illustration, and appro-. 
pr:iately displayed, Viorcovor, the working tlirough of this project 
nay absorb all of the child's tine. Her attention span is not 
thought of as being short, necessitating hops fron subject to 
subject so that variety will substitute for involvcnont. The 
teacher^ frocd fron Jiaving t^^noh all Chlldiun f>iA rnrjA Ic^ryaoix 
at the sano tL'ne, can lot the gii*l go free, can lot her work on 
her owni lot her share with otJ.ors hor thoughts and her problous 
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devoting attention oth ;r -^hildivu^ singly and in groups, and 
can return to lior when nocdod, porlv.ps to suggest that sho novo 
out fron hor preoccupation with the pocn into stories and poens 
about the sea, and on to other projects in other areas* 
Sensitively- and ^jitelligently, tlie teacher will see that each 
child weaves togothcr experiences frou the environnent which, in 
totality, comprise the subject substance one would recognize, 
in part at least, in the uoro traditional schoolroom. 

There wUH be direct teaching, a tine when a teacher sees 
that a child does, indeed, work at reading. and vn:*iting; tines 
when, witli a srooU group of children, she will uovk with word 
building, \dth spoiling, with word recognition, and with writing, 
Simlarly, there will bo tines when she joins an individual or 
a snail group at the ;naths area, there to work with the children 
or. the xinder standing of basic conputational skills and nunoration. 
Periods such as those roprosont nonents of consolidation of 
infomation and extension of interest? and probings for children, 
in which the teacher plays a part. They are also valuable 
opportunitios for teacliers to cvaluato the progress of individual 
. pupils ♦ 

It is soaotrr^es alleged th:\t open education is* pomissive 
education, tliat the childi^on are ill^uanagcd, uncontrolled, 
misy^ and witJiout regard for eacJi other, the teacher, or for 
loaming. It should bo not<id tliat there are good open education 
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noto tha'i, ovor In tho p: )rost opon oducational situation, children 

still onjoy tl.i mmth of closo pcr^^nal relationships and tho 

, unthroatonod opporttmity for porson^ial groi/th« Those situations 

aro not positively h^ifxa as is not infrequently true of some 

poor fomal educatiojial situations. 

Like any grass roots novctiont which had, as it origin, 

tho clessroou and the vork of teacher s| long standim; iuf].u- * 

ence of Dov/ey and Frocbol and Monto30crl and tho progressive 

novocent played an indirect and off-stage part, this open education 

novoront has not/ foimd its philosopher-thoorist-scientist in 

Jean Piaget and his work in developmental psychology. His work 

and the coniJontai*ios on it have bocotne tho sanctions for what rjany 

aro now doing in the nai*e of open, integrated day education* 

Open, integrated day eduoatlon has had a long, slow developnont 

in Ertgland, an evolution which first oane to full flower in the 

British infant school* Stewart Mason recalls tho '^firsts" which 

may bo attributed to the infant schools, a facot of open,' 

intofp^ation education* 

The infant schools have led tho i/ay in Dost of tho 
rovolutionar}^ rcforris -in r:o^.h>d and approach which 
>iave boon taldng place since tho war. They were the 
first to xmstrean, the firn'- to break away from 
fomality, tho first to vc^cvd tho individ\uil child 
as tho uiiit of learning inatcnd of the class, tho 
first to explore tiie possibility of learning through 
di55covcry instead of by r^to, the first .to regard 
genuine exprescion as noro inportaiit than correct 
expression, tho fix*st to give- adequate weight to the 
intuitive and tho enot.lonal sides or o*ar natiuro, 
the first to explore iho pccsxbililios as a natter 

ER?C 
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There can bo no doubt o£ the i;.;portance or 
the exacting nature of the toachor's task# 
On the teachers, on their /skills and on thoir 
good uill^ far more tlian on organisation or on 
buildings, the future of education depends* 

—The Ploudcn Report, 7/878 

The significant innovationc in BritisK primary education 
had thoir origins in the pooneering work of teachers who, out 
of the need they perceived to improve educational opportunities 
for chllriren, bro^j^ht about olmngos in :jchool orgard^ation and 
in curriculiua* Those changes have cone to bo caULcd in thofso 
lat-^r days, "open, integrated day" odu.'aiion, but, for nost of its 
devolop^iiental history, this inivpvativo aoveucnt had nc set or clear 
label or nar.io. Moreover, ortly recently have the coMponcnt parts 
C0L13 to be oeen^an-^Sono thing of a whole. The cautionary word 
"sonething^' ^^lould bo noted because there is still present a vide 
^range of^iews and interpretations about the nature of open, 
integrated day education. There is no doubt, however, that 
onc-n cd\ication is a teachers' novonenti one stcruving fron the 
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\x>vk of teachers * hari . oon fonuol-V trainee^, thensolvos and who, 
jJi nost instances I had experience iii forml teaching. 

limy of those teachers and thoso who cane to toacUng in the 
inaodiate post**.var yoars oxpcriouced the inpact of the 1939 War 
upon education a)id upon children t Theco veteran toaohcrs 
testily to the upheaval Englisli schools and children vent through. 
Children wore ovaciutcd rvoi: urban areas. School buildings in safe 
reception cities and towns absorbed the evacuated children^ one 
school coning to house as many as t\/o fUid three school enroll- 
ments, l-tekop^shift houi*s, cioke-^hift quarters, books and materials 
provided for one school stretched to provide for tvo and t}u:eo, 
parents and unqualified personnel pressed* into teaching and super- 
visory service -~<ill these and nany noro such experiences brought 
the education of yoiuig children to the forefront and led nany to 
question the basic assuriptions uhich had underlain nuch of British 
education.'' One cannot overlook too the fact that r:ai;y English 
educators verc doten.iined that bettor conditions should prevail 
for childx^en thoj; liad existed before ^ a sense that one of the 
sweoter fruits of the var^s bitter years should be an iaproved 
l:\fo for the childi^en who, after all, represented the future for 
which all had so valiantly rstriver. at nuch groat cost. Thus 
teachers, uany of whom went on to be head teachers, developed 
slowly the practices which have so recently cone to bo called opc i, 
Intogi'ated day education. An the Muin*ovr*s state in their excel!- 
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cnt book, Chtlfjijcm Cojio First: 

f 

Ihc war had a ^ronondous off ect on priiaary 
schools throughout EnglariJ. Cldldron voro 
forced to novo froc: the cities to tho safor 
rural aroa« With viHago schoolo- overcro\^dcd 
and cvorytlr'.ng in shor '; vsupply, Inprovisation 
was essonoiale lnfant*«Dciiool teachors who were 
working at the tiuo clto tho war^s influon«^o 
on thniv toachinp af? far greater than that of 
any theoretician.^- 

According to John Coe, four areas in Englarfd hav-^ mdo p-'irta oularly 

noteworthy stricbs in devolopinrr open education during the decades 

since tho war: Tho West Riding of Your^Mre, the city of Bristol, 

Leicestershire, and Oxfordshire « In each of those locations, there 

vaa a particularly influential individual and a group of teachers 

and head teachers around him who becano the nucleus of cb^ge, 

■ 

those who gavo direction ai;d support to tho novcnont to free 

education fror. the constraints of the past. In Yorkshire, Sir 

Alec Clogg is tho r.an to whon John Coo attributes the greatest 

influence. As Coo says, he is the nan who, thougli heading the 

adninistration, 

is likely to bo four.d with a great pilo of papers 
on his desk delegated to soiioone else while ho is 
out with sonc childi-on on t}:^ playground. . , Now 
he ujidoub telly pli^yU a big part wJ.en }io 
gathered people arovind hin who would play a big 
part in pushing tho cliangos foivard in tho Uest 
Riding of Yourshire, in souctir.es tho_rr.cst^ 

unpronising circuristojices ^'ar40r-privilogod' /' 

children, heavy induotry, backT.-bo-.bi.ick housing," 

dirt, squalor, L'-.ok jf opporturaty, and yet 

there's tiarvolous woi-k thoro,3 V 
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In a liko ncujvor, Jrioosi rshlro h?.a had Stewart Mason as chief 

education officer. Ho and those .orojuid hin have constituted a 

povrorfiil f^rce for chant:o. Sl".5ilf'-r±y, wherever one looki: to find 

chfjngo in British pv^K^xy education^ one find3 on infernal team 

of tecchers and heads, advisers and administrative ofi^'icors who, 

woi'kinj out of the strengths of toaohors in the schools, have 

slowly brought to over ono-thiM of the maintained p?;-^xiar^^ scaools 

thfj open, intogi^atod day node of cdacation. One nust constantly 

bear in nind that the lieart of tiiis British educational innovation 

has been the classroom teacher, oJid that It has been the strengths 

of the classroon teacher which has sustained and carried fon/ard 

the innovative developments. As Coe says,. 

Wo don^t work by saying to people, 'You^ve been 
wholly wrcng for twenty or thirty years because 
soV.on 1.1 tlir.t so. If the vrork is a little old- 
fashioned, outdated, neininglcso to children, 
over-acadoniv-*, rdl vlpfht. But wo taxe wliat 
atrongtlis avo uh>re. Taero will bo strengths. 

In talking with these British educatio;ial leaders | one soon senses 

t-hat people count -^^who thoy are, what they are, what their concerns 

are •-^these rcally ciattor, and that people cost be worked with and 

can be brought on. One nustnU roruinticizo this: beneath the 

glo\5ing descriptive words those ncn us" to express their attitudes 

and their work, one can also sense th?.t there have been sone real 

battles, sone deep intornocine Gtrugglof^. The head who tells you 

that, "You^ro seeing us now that things are all right," and 

who alludes to the unliappiners of pi'evi'«u;5 yer.rj, cpoak^i volumes 
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top* Yot granting ^^h^t . U has rot always r.oved snoothly, tho 
dcgroo of conGorn which profosGionc.'. people express for each 
other, nr.^''. tho degreo cf concern and attention expressed and 
demonstrated tovmrd children is ^n'Jly inprossive and renarkablo. 
As Oxford Univorsity's George Perry notes, the conco^n for liuiaan 
relations training is narked ar.\ong tho so who arc engaged in 
innovative devolopncnt.'^^^ 

If bringing p"Jople alon^;, vo'J.tinQ \rlth then to dovolop 

the strengths they possess even noro f\my jo r>n/t -way of bringing 

change to n^^hrii^l.o, thr^n in^o^d it tiust also be acknowledged that 

staff attrition r.lso plays a part, particrolarly when the opportiinity 

to rep3A<^s head teachers occurs # Six of the seven head tonchors 

leaving service this year in OxfordsMre will be replaced by 

professionals who thenselvos have douonstratod teaching excollence 

in the open education node. There vill bo changes in these 

schools which havu not as ytib novod foivard significantly tovrard 

opon education. As Gee says, 

I know six of their rcpl^.conrnts very well, indeed. 
I Wo wnlo'.iod their work in :>t\cv countieci or in 
this comity aiid I kn:v/, boyo:'id a doubt, that there 
will bo riajor c}:a2*i«^o^ in a chi Id-con tcrod direction 
nade in those school.; in tlio next ti/o or three years* 
It can^t happen irr.cdiately I will counsel, and 
I have coimsollc I those i\c\i head teachers to appraise 
their schools, to under^tar^d tho strengths and the 
convictions of the people in then, and to provide 
leadership of the kind \;]iich will be welcome, 
accepted by teacher;^ in those schools. . • . • . 

I will counsel those new head tcachorr to hAld on 
tho strenfjths vluch arc there and go forward in 



Charigos thorc bo - ^-educators ovoryvhoro acJoiovledgo 

that in sono dogroo, in sono naJi:*nr| schools and tho work of 

teachors will change ♦ Observer j as well a,o tho teachers theiv- 

solvei? aro agreed. tr:at open educatlon| integrated day teaching is 

aoro difficrult thar traditional teachinis Traditional teachers 

have a base of security and predictability in their work quite 

uiiloiown to those who work in tte open educationi intCj^-ratod day 

Dode, As Bob Horth notes; 

It will be seen that the dor^Ai'ids nado on a teacher 
in this typo of organization aro aLnost fantastic, 
for he has to provide carefiilly planned individual 
6md group oxporiencos in play, art, craft, aovoaent, 
ousic otot The toachor has, I think, a nueh 
greater degree of responsibility than his cotmtor** 
port in a noro authoritarian typo of school, and he 
cannot affoi^i to pay noro lip service to the 
I-dividu^il,? 

The Plowden Report underscores this sane point: 

The teacher who used to givu set lessons could 

manage on a little knowledge and use it over and 

over again. Par :;or3 ^c-iCv.-lo^V'o, b:)th about sutjcct r^attcr 

and abiut hew* chilrlreu Ichi'-ii; is- called for in tADa'chor,^ 

\it\o c.".:\tiniv.i:iv- t,: o:':;iv-i-o "ja!jJiont, tc "-^Vilnl: 

of theic feet", t:> keep in n:'"d long tern and short 

term objectives.^ 

Certainly the traditional teacher soens to bo in a different 

position than the open oducc^.tiDn teacl r. If one doesnH chai^aoterize 

tho latter too uuch, such a teacher soei'^.^ to bo in tho act of constant 

ctxrriculun developnent, riaking instant uinir-eurriculun for this child 

and a different one for that, soods to bo a person constantly in 

taction, addresiiin^i words of encoura^jor^ont and help to one child 
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vhllo anothor is at ;ut t » tiig at tho toacher for attention. 
hov a toachor uaiiitaLis a s\;ppl}'' of patience, an inexhaustibly 
trosh supply of ideas and coniionts, and still has tine to pre- 
pa3>5 roou3| attend neotingjj, go mT to in-soi'vicc courses, noet 
parents, and carry on a nomal adult social and intellectual life 
too it. souething of a puzzle, a aai^volous vender. Yet this kind 
of teacher is now at v;ork in sch.-^ols in Oxfoi^ishire, They arc 
ncr.thor unusual or different, noi are the^- all bright young cert- 
ificate holders or graduates. >lany of these teachers do cone close 
to Arthur Razzoll's description: 

Without exception, the many teachers I know v/ho are 
sucoeding in working at tMs higher level with boys 
and girls have thensclves high p;orsonal standards* 
• » » They are invariably well read, they knov; nuch 
of the literatiU'O about the prinaiy school and have 
opinions about what has been written* Despite the 
fact tluit teacMn^ is probably at its nost dcriand-* 
ing with lively youngsters in this ago bracket, these 
teachers still find tine to attend courses and dis*. 
cussion groups, ?M tliey are awaie of what is happening 
in nany other schools* They are not isolates* 
Their classi^oons have the ci- iered untidiness of a 
busy workshop, but this novc:'- sinks to the level of 
tho depressing u:itidiness trrt can soaetiines bo seen 
in jimior classrooms* , * 

If these changes require the kind of personal growth, if not 
transform tion, which is suggested hero, then there oust bo 
instrunentalities, tliere m:st bo personnel wiio can aid in facil- 
itating this kind of change* For the nost part, the teachers who 
are described here as tho open educators —the new breed of teachers 
a^e noi being produced by tho teacher training colleges. 
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When it couo3 to replacing ro tiring teachers or to hiring 

teachers for a now school or on cxi)Gi\din(; school, Oxfordshire heads 

and advisers mst x^ely, for the nosb part, on colleges which have 

not kept pace witli tht. dcvelopucnts in the GchoolSf Since colleges 

of education riust oupply teachers to a vide variety <j£ schools, 

forml and infoinnal, private as veil as tax naintained, theyliave 

not been as free to develop traii;ing p;rogi*cvna as they. night have 

been if education in Britain wore less diversified in character* 

Moreover, colleges of education have had to expand at a great rate 

during the past decade and nerely accoiu.iodating the increased 

enrollnonts, finding enough new and q^aalified lecturers, and developing 

tho facilities tos been a oa^or pro-occupation in itself* Tlius, 

it is scarcely possible for a local educational authority to hope 

to be able to staff its schools with certificate holders or degi*ee 

gradxiates who thcnselves have been trained in the vmys of open 

education. Indeed, probationary teachers — *first year toaohers 

undergoing evaluative scrutiny lofove achieving porcanent status-— 

complain frequently about their colleg3 training* In a book 

ostensibly addressed to tho Janes Corxiittoe, a conmittoo appointed 

by the Secx^etar/ of State for Education and headed by Lot^d Janes 

to undertake a short inquiiy into teacher education, it is noted: 

To put it badly, thero are three i^in couplaints 
about teacher training as it now exists* T}io first 
is that in social ten:3 it is a failure. We kJiow 
that tho students in colle.cio'of education,* lUvC * 
sl adonts in unlvorsitioi5| arc socially hono(;;oneous* 
Tl\cy cone, on tlxs vh.'>lo, fvon rjdf^Ac-clant^ ftunilies 



ITio moon(^ oorr . aint aboui toachor education is 
that It itj acar^ouilu and ro'noto fror. roalityt • • 
Maiiy youiig toaoiiovc fine:, i.ot that thoir ideas 
aro Inappropriv'^te, but oii-^t thoir training has 
i^jnorod sono of the rjopt obviour practical .'skills 
which a tc?.ch:?r needs -~-liko how to achieve order 
in a diff.^rilt school • . 



• • • tho third Liajor couplaint abou"^ teachoi^ 
education • • .«-«thr:t it lacks rigor. It is not 
just that tho failui^e rate is suspiciously low, not 
just that student teachers find themselves covering 
slniilar grcuiid 'jO that :;aich they tranred over 
at A-level, not just that soue of tho practical 
work is oit:n apfropriato for Govcn year elds. 
It is tlmt tho course as a whole offers too 
little intellectual challenge. 10 

Criticisa of teacher education and preparation is connon-^placo, 

botJi in t^xe United States and h\ England, Much of tho con tent of 

the criticism, apart from its euotionallsnj is the same: a 

general deni^jration of the professioival course work, especially 

philesopliy of education; a charge that nuch of the uethods work 

Is irrelevant to what goes on in tho schools, generally not very 

helpi\il; and the repeated expression that there is not good 

practical experience of lon^? cnoU(^h durr.rion under cornpeto^t 

supc^rvisor/ holp t/ith children in schooli. As one English 

probationary teacher said, "WeLX, if you ^tet a good tutor, you •re 

well away, but, if you get one that's been doin' it for a bit too 

long and they're (sic) a bit tired and tioy want to get out and 

do sonething else, you can coijio i\athor unstuck.^'ll The Oxfoivlshir^ 

authorities do, indeed, try to find young people who won't "coue 

rather unstuck*" Sovei^al teacher training in{;titutions are 
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St# John's Collogo Yo'/iC, and lIw;vton Par!: Gollogo noar Bath* 
Aa Coo says I "Theso colleges are certainly well in the min** 
strean of current practice*" 

Of course, vhat has hp.ppenod in Britai.i is that actual school 
practice in innovative schools has outrun the work o:* the colleges 
of education and no doubt vill continue to do so • Teacher educa*- 
tion and preparation arc coning to be seen in a souowhat different 
llghtt Upon compiotion of foi\ml college work and in-school practice 
toachlngi a Cui tified now teacher is ready to undertake the ful- 
fiUiient of a position in which she can continue to learn, can 
finally develop her style, and can groi; to be a teacher of know*- 
ledge and skill, of firmness and flexibility, capable of an indi,.- 
vidual contribution as well as toan work. Head teachers and 
advisory teachers oxo important to the nowconers growth oJid develop- 
ment. Education and training prograns prepare one for what are 
in effect on-the-job finishing prograi^s* However, nowdays a new 
teacher and the older or nore experioncod colleagues she joins on 
a school staff are never, in the llnited sense of the word, 
"finished," Like all other aspects of modern life, education is 
chaxiging and open education io far frorj a finished cducatior*al node 

its devolopnent continues* It is tJi.ls continuous onward rush 
of change in all education rtnd jjn open education that .nakes the 
change agent role of the head teacher and the advisory teacher so 
vitally ir.portant. 
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It la custorury for /.norloanfi to thinl: of head teachers as 

thov do .4norican school principals. Indeed, head teachers do 

fuU'lll the role of principal. The/ ai^o in charge of the building, 

its staff, it naJntonance, its materials, eqi.lpnent, and supplies • 

Thc7 are responsible for the b\idget expenditures allotted to their 

buildiiig. Theirs is the task of assigning teachers and pupils, 

of iviintairiing cordial relations vrith the coununity and with the 

ccntj'al office. Indeed , a head teacher has i^any burdonsone 

adniinistrative duties which ho cannot neglect. Yet ho is selected 

for Ms position, not bcco.use of adninistrativo ability, but 

because ho is the best teacher around. As John Coe renarks: 

If ve look at the head teacher in our systen, 
indeed yes, ho is an administrator. He is at 
the head of tlw tear, which is concerned with 
the functioning of that school as an adniinis- • 
trative ac; well as a teaching unit. Ho is 
appointed to be that. Wo chose our best 
teachers , , , to be principals. He may or 
t\ay not bo a good adrainistra tor, riiorofore, 
in this authority *^it^s not true in every 
authority-~our clear priority with regards 
to the head teaclior*s role lios in the 
direction of liin oeaching,!^ 

Coe goes on to say nost clearly, 

We are net so ccncorr.od with his adnini.^- 
tmtive abilitiosi VJo would not want hin 
to conceive of his role as lovgoly adnin- 
istrativo. If he felt he was not so secure 
in that role, vc would attcnpt to support 
hini^ in the school with other adninistrative 
personnel. Primarily vo want bin in the 
school as a dynanic for learning, for new 
approaches. to learning. He is the inspirer, 
the loader, in the teaching t^^nso, and in 
our systcu which places gi*c?;t sti^oss on tl:e 



' An Oxfordshir'- hoa^ tcnohor Itj an authority to behold. From 
an Aoorican^s point of vioW| ho is indeed r. rara avis. Like the 
captain of a ship, ho coraands as nuch by presence as by word# Ho 
onamtos control^* self^ssur'anoo, and decisiveness # "Ono senses 
itnediatoly that the school he is in is, indeed, the head^s school 
and tJiat its character is his character* The philosophy of educat- 
ion, the attitude ttjvari subject natter and to content, the attitudes 
toward cWldrcn reflect his philosophy and his attitudes. One 
say that nuch of this is truo of an Anerican principal too, but 
the difference between the Anerican principal and his school and 
the English head teacher and his school is pronounced, Tho English 
head enjoys a far greater autonony th-an docs the Anerican principal. 
Our schools tend to bocone systen schools, one like another with 
variations froa school to school intentionally rautcd, English 
schools are individual. There is no attoript nade to fomalize a 
systoa unity. The head is given a school and a staff to shape into 
tho best possible instrunontality of education for children. How 
he does that is his business. It should be noted that, generally 
speaking, an English head nuis a snallor school than does his 
• Anerican counterpart, and auch of the ^adninistrivia^ which 
concerns an Atiorican pi^lncipal is rep.oved from the English hoad^s 
shoulder, if one will allow such an expression. Central purchasing, 
for exanple, my gi^eatly sirapllfy the acquisition of materials and 
supplies. 
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929. Th.' ind'^pondjncc of the head toachor within 
his school is C^cat. The intor\'ontion of local 
authority or uianacors in tho ciirriculiin and 
orgcjiization is no Lioro t'*vin nominal « It is 
for the hoed teacher in co-*opornti.on v/ith 
tho staff to cr;/6taDJ.so tho school^ s ains and 
to f300 tliat scher.os and organization soi^e 
theu. Tho head toach'ov must know the staff, 
both the teachers and others, be aware of their 
gifts and weaknesses md assign their duties in 
such a way that children are well taught. It is 
also tho head tcx'^Ciier^s responsibility to ensure 
that the staff ere prc^/idod with essential equip- 
ment and are kept in touch with noir ideas. 



930. It is rare to find a priiiary school so large 
that the head teacher cannot know every child, which 
is particularly valuable at this tii.ie of rapid txuni- 
over of assistoTit teachors. The bost way to get to 
know children is to toacli then, and bo with then 
inside aiid outside the classroon. In this way a 
good head toaclior can stinulato tho children, inspire 
the staff, weld tho school into a tmity and set its 
values. If there are areas of tho curriculmi which 
other teachers cannot effectively covex^ the head 
teacher will have to equip hiraself as far as 
possible to deal with then. 

931 

• # There is no better way of 

conmending their Ici.^.orshit^ to the staff than by 
demonstrating their Sidll in the classroon. The 
fact that tho hear. ccnti::ucs to teach raises tho 
whole status of teaching. H 

If we return then to the thesis that teacher training progi*ans are 

falling short of oxcellenco, ami if we again note that all teachers 

need to continue their (ii'owth, and if \n rc^^ssert the fundamental 

primacy of the Head Teacher's teaching role, wo have no doubt that 

the natter of staff dcvelopuont, of probationary teacher supervision 



and dcvelopncnt of educational leadership falls squarely on the 
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and it conflnis oho lrY^r.\')oions tha''; nost vis5.tors to British 
^choolG quickly (jathor. Ultiriatoly; iyi any school, the value of 
vhat is done is in tho hands of classroon teachors. Their 
directions and inspiration, tho \;or;d.ng conditions and opportxxnitios 
for {jrovth cone fron tho ability of tho head toachor create 
favoral-^lo and supportive situations. In this C'-.u^cction, we my 
orcariinQ hov t\/o young te'iohcrs aro dovolopinc their professional 
coupetenco and t}vo*r sor\dcc bo a school and its children, 

John and Itory Britton^ aro a husboi^d and wife tean who 
teach junicrrs, ages soven to eleven, in an Oxfordshire Junior school. 
Young and attractive, Vxt end ?Irs, Britton work together with a 
combined class of sixty-six children. Their classroon is a large, 
sunny roon off tho central library. An anteroon is off each end 
of tho central roo:.i. While one has tho foelin(^ of boing crowded 
in onong a profusion of fumituro, display areas for naths and 
science, art and sowing, a portable blackboard, an old autonobilo 
engine, and a nyrir.d of other r\ttracti\'j or intoroatinr iton3,irll 
with knots of children clus\;orod nbout, sono seated on tho floor 
sowing, others doinr; naths at a table, others naking their o\m 
books in attractive i-t/ilic hnndwi*iting, one is iMprossorl with 
the purp'DscfuLnoSL^ of it al""., Tlio chilrlven are uarkinj, Ihuro 
is no lack of discipUtio, 'me couvur»:ations hun along but no one 
is distracted, John Written ij hai*d to find whG?i one enters tho 
roon until one notices hin seated *uitb ^^r/ilT gruU}* of children, 

^Tho nn.r/^ri aro finti tJouc in this acc /ont. 
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teachors have tho help ox an aido, and tho aide is over in a 
comor holplne souo girls sew a cloth collage. Children ontor 
and leave the roon as they neoc% Tho atniosphero in tho roon is 
ono of friondlinoss, warttth, p\irposO| and quite unlike what one 
thinks of a classrooD as being liko^ Dialing a break in the 
Doming, John and V^.ry toll ab^ut thonsolves* 

John is a imiversity gi^adiic.-te havinc taking a deprce in 
philosophy* Mary £,T:*aduatcd frcn another college as on art major, 
certified to teaclu John took a posi^-graduato year at Goldsmiths 
College in london vhorci ho says, tho tutors are school non on 
leave who give pro.ctical courses in teaching « His tutor was an 
OxfoX'dGliiro head teacher « It was upon conplction of hJ.s gradiiate 
work tJiat John war encouraged to move to Oxford for onploynont« 
When asked why a university philosophy de^jrcc najor would take up 
teaching in a junior school , his reply is direct and siiaple* It's 
where things arc happening and whore one can count* The added fact 
that both he and his wife can teach together in tho same school 
provJ.dcd an added inducenont* 

Boih John and Micxy Britton have taken evorj" opportunity for 
growth tliat has cone to then* Tfiere arc, they toll, courses which 
are called "Ministry courses" ai;cl courses offci*cd through tho 
LEA (Local Education Authority), both in--service courses, Tho 
Dinlstry courses frequently ocoiu* on holiday tines or bridging a 
holiday tiMo and runninj inlo school tine* One applies to tho 
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attandst PosJitionrj in theao coursos are cuch sought after , the 
conpetition keen, and not all who apply can gOi The courses nay 
be several weeks in length and be sited at aane residential 
location sovercl hundred nilos avay fron one's hone school area* 
One of the great benefits of going on a rdnlstry course, thoy say, 
is that those who attend represent a cross«role grouping -^par*. 
ticipautn being of ever/ role fron probationer thiwgh to Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, the H»M,I»'S| the five hundred trien who are 
appointed to "inspect" tlio nation's school on behalf of the 
Oopartnent of Education and Science and the Secretary of State 
for Education, Ix)cal in«*SGrvico courses^ generally arranged by 
.ind taught by Advisoxy Teachers of the Local Education Authority^ 
are conunonly ~akio3t oxcluoively aftor-^school or evening courses # 
Occasionally a weekend course is arranged. Local education authority 
courses are going on most of the tiiio, John and Mary attend as 
nany of these in-services courses as they can^ biit they find the 
cost of travel and the cost of tuition hard to bear# John notes 
that ho has spent over L^O** on coursos this year alono. One need 
note that there ij no cvlvraico :n a sr.larjr' sehcx!ulc nor other fcru 
of professional reward for attojiding cuch work^-shops* The local 
authority worksli'jps rin by a-ivisers are, of co\u'se, free, 

John and llary Britton have attended ministry courses in 
Matheiiatics organiaod by the Departnent of Education and Science 
and )icld over a Ic^n day period at Reading, and thoy liavo alv'so 
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attended a voek long courso in Environmental Studies, at Greonuich| 
which involved the intcgi^ation of mth, science and art* 17ieyWe 
also toJcon part in a short com^se in Open Plan Teaching, and 
several local education authority courses, one in English language 
and Poetry, one in Arts aixd Crafts, and courses-Jn Physical Education 



If John and Mary Drittot: are typical«-^Har.d one nay fc^\o33 that \ 
"Jhoy arc not— *«thon vorhing vritli tcacliorn, brint"i!^u then r?l'.>ng, 
effecting change is not sonethlng left to the colleges, nor 
liandled solely by the head teachers in their schools, but is, in- 
deed, a part of a lai^gcr ouuc-itiorLai .oejvi: Uiat of an e1x',Lorate 
In-service education thrust at b^on the national mid the local 
eduoatiojial authority lovolt V/liou Jolm and Mar/ Britton were asked 
what addition could bo rmlo to the pi\ f'oncdonnl life, r.ost valuable 
to then, voro nonoy no bar, thoy both replied,". , ♦ a teacher center. 
Like pieces of a puz7,lo falling together, the teacher center growth 
has cone on England strongly in the Jixst decade, and especially in 
the last few years, It becoiios a visible nanifostation of the 
clianges taking place in ovlucation in England, and it is, indeed, 
a major agency in of cliange itself* Tlio in^owicc courses and 
the teacher centers forr. a neans of continuously renewing and sun^ 
tainlng teachers at a tluo of riodLna'ji cha-ngo in school or/>anization 
and curriculm dcvolopncnt. The teacher center, especially', 
beconos an inj>ortant linka^^e In the levels of educational cn';eri'.ri..^^c 
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When you don^t know vhcvo you^ro /^oing, 
all roads vill taJco you thorc* 

Jin Old Saying 

*£he Advisory Service 

For laany teachora in England there are xmcharted paths to 
cpen education* How does one teach science without a sot of 
l^xtS| without a standard curriculuxi guide? Hov? docs one teach 
reading to cliildren of dif foiling ages and abilities, all nixed 
up togothor? How does onoi not skilled in pliysical education 
or Doveriont, teach piiysical education or novonont to childi^en? 
How doDS one who possesses no parti culai^ skill or knowledge of 
arts and cx^afts boccno acq^nintod onou^h vdth these to bo able 
tb toach tliem to children and to nako uso of tlion in sonc inter-* 
disciplinary tvxnner? Indeed, things were sinplor when each sub-* 
joct had its tine sognent and its ^\ni set of texts, relatively 
unchanging fron year to year. Now in open education, how doos 
a toaclicr Icnow enough be responsiblo for all cm;ricului areas 

progression of activities, largo ly di'a'.^n frou the iunediabo 
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onvironncnt? Tlio o/^ostioiis arc cncUoss and the problcno largo, 
but it my bo snid that they are reduced in number and size 
initially by two factors wo previously nentionod and need only 
recall here. First, the pi"*osenco of a t pacliin^ head teachor 
•—one who has exproionccd success in the open education situation 
and who can give leadership to a school is part of the answer. 
A second part lies in the proviricns made for team teaching, A 
teaching tcaa can brin^■ toi^ethcr r^y aindo on the educational 
probleDS presented by the open classroou mid each nenbor of the 
tcojn may liavo special .talents or knowledge or abilities to give 
to a group of 3}iAred pupils. Thus, it nay not bo necessary for 
every Lienber of the toan to he v;ell versed in evexy curriculuza area# 
With openness ^■.-^Jiildi'on be lag able to go from one area of the 
building to anotiior without Mndivancc*-~the talents of i^any persons 
arc on callt Theresa little sense to tcrj;* toachjbag if children 
are not conpletcly free to novo froii area t:) area, fron per::on to 
person, at will. A third factor, one frequently overlooked, is 
that the pace of learning* ir^ fj:rcatly charged* Since it ic? no 
longer necessary for all pupils to bo at the sane place at the sane 
time, and since a nomative scale of achicvenent used to guage pass 
and fail is no lonj;cr feasible, bet:; teachers and p\ipils can slow 
down, get away fron the notion of coverage, fccus on the process 
of learning itself, and take the tine to do veil tho educative 
enterprise at band, . How a thiii^ is done nay becoue as inportant 
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as product uith oxcollcncc« 

In such a r»ituatlon as uoWo describod| British educators 
110 to that the closed doors, tho squirrollng away of supplies, tho 
raitual suspiclsions vFiich my cone botvoon teachers, tho prodoniruant 
(ionceiTi for control ajid discipline, the necessity to ^t'ode pupils 
from failure to exccllonco is changed. Tlio change represents 
a fundanental choneo of cittitudo tovrard learning and toward 
ohlldron, V/ithout such a chmiige :;pon education is probably not 
possible « In euch a situation as has been described then, the 
burden of responsibility for instanaction, curricxilm, and pupil 
acMcvoncnt falls on tho teacher, but uith it coos trust in her 
ability to c^ow, faith in her accompli staonts with children. But 
public or tax supported education cannot bo left noroly to acts 
of trust and faitli, nocossoiy as these aro« Sone agencies and 
agents nust bo prenent to assure that teachers nanlfest olassroon 
excellence ojid continue to gro\% An advisoi*y service is clearly 
a most necessary part of tho growth, tho continimce, m;d the 
Innovative capacity of the open education node* 

Sone local educational authorities tiaintain an advisory service 
a man or a body of nicn who have been successful teachers and fx*o- 
qucntly succospful head tcachors« llicre nen are entrusted with 
tho improverent of instruction and tlio dovolopnent of o-arricullu-n 
within their syoterit Thoy are not adrainistrators, except in the 
tiost liriitcd sonso* fney are teachers who visit schools; w}io 
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a tho . 0olutl(^n ix> 'oroblor.i?, and \rho also visit and work \d.th 

aachors in schools in tlvj area as^icned to then. At the primry 

ovel| these ad'^n'.sory teachers arc goneralistS| nen who by virtue 

f training and lon^,' o:q)oric)ico can bo helpful to teachers in nost 

f the curriculum arean connon to prinnry schools • Those advisory 

cachors nay ha\ro a specialty and it nay bo this specialty which 

orves then in good stcvsl at the cccondaiy lovol or in the workshops 

'hich thoy concuct 2ov teachers • In Oxfordshire, there is an 

.dvisory service, headed by Mr, John Coe as Senior Advisor. As 

*ohn Coo says^ 

I ruja the advisory toan in Oxfordshire. I have 
a toan of six advisors in prLnar^r schoolS| sone 
in seoondrj:y schools too. My role talces no jLnto 
pritiary and secondary schools and I tliink that is 
important I othoiviao good work with younger cliild- 
iron is disipatcd when they go through to the next 
school. ^ 

Clearly, a najor responsibility of the advisory service then is 

ieve^pin^.an ox*derly progrer^sion to learning in the prit^ary schools 

and in seeing that orderly p:.^ogi^ession naintainod into the secondary 

school. One mny sense the degree of anf;uish which cecws when 

children novo fron the open, intofj^atod day prinaiy school into 

a secondary school which is still fornal or traditional. The 

probloci is hj.£;hllghtcd by a letter fron a reader published in the 

Schools Couj\cil r^Agazinoi Dialofyo : ^ 

In try school, as in a cood nany cnliijhtod Prinai*y 
Schools, all work is individual. This enables 
the bri^jlitor ciiildren to do a ivai^.ood work wiiich 
world have l^en thourht bov-:: I t!:o capv^ibiliiics 
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1 Howovor, 'it the ago of olovou, vith transfer to 

Secondary Schools, cclios tho gi'oat probloir., 
Individml \;ork coaijos* ChiMrcn aro oithor 
streamed, or put into ability nots, but even 
f vrith tho srnaller clar>nos In Secondary Schools, 

each child is different « 

I find that nany of tho children leaving ay 
school who ai^c keen cond enthusiastic about 
the subject, luivo thoir interest killed 
conplotely by this class approo.ch» 

%Aa I soe it, tho ^roat problem fHcing all 
ds not traditioiml versus nodorn# « « but 

^ jy nti:uu.tv betvocn Pr ir.ar;r and Secondgr^^ 
.toachinr;V ( EupKasis adi'od) 2 

Ooe, with his rovinj^ brief as SeMor Advisor, aided by his follow 

ftdvlsers Liay have easad tho strain of articulation in Oxfordshire 

iK)ro than olsewlioro, but tho problem romins as one to be coped 

^dth at all tines, especially now that teacher transiency has 

l)econo a factor in British education as it has in Anericaj: education. 

Mr. Coo expresses the work of tho advisory team uenbers rather 

well in tho following quotation fron ny interview with hinl 

• • • ovcc 165 priiiar;/3 aro divided among the 

six of ny toan and rysolf. I ho.vo a roving briof 

so that I would go aJ^ywhore in tho country anong 

the 1^»5, or.:;h (of the othor advisors) has 

between tvronty-five and thirty-five schooln^ They 

work in and out of thjsc schools, day by day, 

hclpinf^ in a nv^itcr :^f ir.rortani '.rayr-. Tliey teacji. 

They're not prirxiriiy, as I ciri not prin^u^ily, 

adninistrator?; tl:cy aro f \uvl it lent^lly teachers 

and guj,dos and cnGovu\^.gers# T.voy would spend 

quite a short tiuo in a school discuj^sing liow 

things are going with the princi;>al, maybe 

dlsc^acsin^ ncodr '.;}:ic); tho j^rincii r.l :;oos in ^ 

his schools J pcrlio.pc suggestin;; developments 

in tho work, mybo actually gcjnr; into the 

classx^oon, werkim; nlongsido tl^o teachers in 

duvolopir.c such work, Tliov >nH ro In to 

ERIC 
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replace the toc.chorsj thoy rjo in to vork 
alongsilc then* Of courso, thoy aro very 
moh re0ponGiblo for in-:^)rvlco timning, ^ 
for the re«trranlng of \\3 all, in the areot 
Ih tivxt sense, they aro oornunicators* Thoy 
* brinj schools together « # 

Ono of Coe^s teati neubers is Richard Vines. Mr» Vinos, like 

s five adviser colleagues, has the responsibility for visiting 

d being adrlser to tMrty--throe Oxfordshire schools » Sono 

achers kno\; very little of hin or his work, but a 3Ui*i^ri singly 

rgo nur^bcr iiave heard of hin and have called upon his serv'ices* 

s leadership of in-service workshops has put hin in touch vith 

Jiy Oxford3?iLre teachers, both those in his district and those 

x)n other lu'-ms of the county ♦ Of his role, Mr# Vine says: 

hfy advisor/ role covers all the cuiTicxilum areas 
wluA one uould expect to find in the primary 
schools but, of course, each of us ~and I rnysolf-~ 
would Is:/ clain to an interest in one or two aspects 
of the cuinlculur.: uhich I would personally hold nore 
dear tlian others because of my natui*al bent in tliat 
direction which, it happens, to be an artistic one*^ 

Richaixi Vines, like his fellow advisers, re^uLaa^ly gives 

lort, practical in*-service courses for teachers* These are 

'ganlzed through Ooc^s office, piiblicizod to the schools, and 

irovigh the head teachers, and given in one of the prinaiy schools 

I Oxf ordshiri? , oor.\nonly after school hoiors or sono times in the 

'onings. Vinos gives coui^ses in art and craft work, practical 

jids-on class experience, the teachers doing what it is that 

ley will be liaving children do. Hot infrequently parents nay 

ft 

,tend and take part in the course work too and, to the degx*ee 

ERIC 
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TJioso short courr.e. go on all the tine, in alnost all the subject 
aroas* Thorc has been a notable spread of the Muf field nath pro-. 
gran and the Nuffield science pvo{jrti::i through the work of in« 
service courres and the help of the advisory teachers* Generally > 
attendcjTce and par tic illation in sucli workshops is voluntaiy^ but 
it is comon that the eiirolLnent is really larger tlian an advisory 
teacher is able to handle well, o specially in the field of arts 
and crafts. 

If head teachers are given the freedoci to shape their 

schools as they will, developing for each school its own 

individuality in progran and organization, then it is to the 

advisory service that wo nust look for the uniformity or standard** 

Izaticn that may occur in progran design and inplenentation. With-- 

out imposing a curriculun on a school and on teachers, the advisory 

tean, working togothor and sharing a conr-ion philosophy and approach, 

can work to improve the skills of teachers, and can draw froa 

teachers rr/iterial5 and nothods which have proved to be r.iccessful 

and spread these through the workshops to other teachei^s In other 

schools* Additionally, the advisory teachers, by vipiAM^of being 

somewhat r.oro free to attend cdnistrj* workshops, can shaz'e with 

teachers in thoir district the rcs^Jil'os of c^irriculun developnents 

enanating fron other soiu^cost Clearly, the advisory service is 

the single most Inportaiit oloront in a local innovative initiative • 

* 

It is this ser/ice which interfaces one school and its endeavors 
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whioh seok3 to help tho individual head teacher and his staff 

ueabors inprovo on their own practicost It is highly significant 

that In each of tho four pioneer areas of I'he V/est Riding of 

Yorkshire, Oxfordshire, Loi cos tor shire, and Bristol where open, 

intof^rated day education has taken hold and flourished, there 

are strong advisory toans* Ultimtoly an advisory service is 

as strong as the support it roooivos from tho Chief Education 

Officer of the local authority, a nan in a position !^ch like 

that of an Anorican superintendent of schools* The advisory 

service becomes his neans of bringing change to his schools* As 

the Kux^rous note, 

The advisory services which we have seen in active 
operation are innenscly innortant to the success 
of the schools in their region* TJioy provide 
services that could bo dispensed in no other way* 
More importantly, they fom a steady but infoi^l 
link between the schools, which allows for a level 
of connr.mAcation between teachers and head teachers 
that is luiknown in areas where such a sox^ice does 
not exist* It is fair to say th.at counties that 
are famous for a lai*Go ntu.ibor of innovative sciiools 
are counties that have active and strong advisory 
services*^ 

The Plo\Men Report devotes a section to the advisory services 

national and local, which r:ay bo worth citing at this j\mct\iro* 

9>W« The roles of the national and local inspectorates 
are conplcnentar/* H»M, Inspectorate is a i'olatively 
Dobilo body which can watch tho dcvolopi^cnt of edu-* 
cation in tu^lntainod and independent schools through** 
out the coiuitry* Adv^incos in od;:oatic?^ or practice 
arc often siurpilsingly locil and often owe much to 
local inspectors and advisers* Tliey can bo made 
widely known by H.M, Inspector-'}* 



advance vd.thin thoir o\m authority and often 
in tho country as a whole ••••••••• 
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Vfe have boon uuch inprossed by tho work of 
advisozy teachers who have a small group of 
schools, and who conccntx'ato on help for 
teachers. Wiat distingiii.shcr. then fron other 
inspectors and advisers is that rjuch of their 
tine is s])ent in teachJ.ng in the classroon. 
often side by side with tho class teacher #6 

It is conerally rccognizod that too feu local education 

authox'ities have advi^^ory services for thoir schools and teachers 

and tliat wher^ these do exist tho nunbor of advisers is generally 

too feu for adequate coverage of the schools in the authority. 

As tho Plowden Report notes: "There should bo additional 

inspectors or, even bettor, advisory teachers in pritkiry and 

parti cuLarly infant education."? George Perry, in an intorview 

at Oxford, added . .if you were to ask ne as an outsider . • 

• I would say that oui' local advisory service, although they^re 

local authority employees, ~-.t}\l5 is one of the strongest aspects 

of our educational syston in tovria of effecting and developing 

innovation."^ Pressed to identify the nain cliaractoristic which 

aeons to bo a part of the advisors' Dokop-up, Perry went on to sayi 

Ghai'isnatic^ I wouJd tliink is one of the words 
you would ur:e about then. They ore chosen very 
carorciUy fcr this j>'irticulai' quality, if a 
quality it is* Tho ot}ior, of course, is that 
thoy are all successful practitioners, lliey 
ore all euinentyly succossiVl practitioners. • . 
Thoy do, in fact, dcvolcp what Moil Gross in your 
country calls, 'ExocutiYe Profossioivxl Leadersliip«^ 
Hioy till have tJiis t> a very r.;rkcd degree ,9 
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P0::ry dwelt on tho subject of the appoiiitnont of advisors, the 
caro vith which those non arc chosen. Ho noted that, in many 
instances, they wore nen who had gained fpr thonsolvcs a 
reputation for excellence in their positions, who were regarded 
as fine teacher* and innovators. Many of these Lien cardie to the 
attention of H,M»I,s ~^or Majesty's Inspectors^ who had op^ 
portunlty to ob5er\-o thoir toachii^i^ and th.eir schools and who 
were thus able to coprond then to teacher training institutions 
for leave-tiuu tutor positions, or were able to direct then to 
the national Schools Coujicil for work in c\irriculuii dovelopnent, 
and thr*t, when the tine cano to reconnond a man for the position 
of local adviser, there v;ere a nunbor of well placed educational 
professionals who could, quite inforrially, corxiend a nunber of 
likely candidates for an advisoxy position* Tho English seen 
to bo quite •-d.lling to trust to this infomal, Christia n**nane 
basis of corjnendation; at least, it seems to be so if Perry 
testifies accurately as to practice in gonoralt 

Her Majesty* 3 Inspectors 

H«M»I»s, as they are called, are the j\ational counterpart 
of the local advisors* Approxinately five h\mdred professional 
educators now fill those positions, each assigned to, an area of 
tho country and to the schools and training colleges in that area* 
YdiVQ the H4M, I,s consult with oducaticr.il leadora, visit colleges 
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workshops in conoor*'- wit'., othors, and act in ways which will 
facilitate coimunication botwoon voi'ious levels of school 
officials and of schools and oncouraco and help inprovcnents 
cono to British education^ Once H.M.I.r. had a noro oninous 
rolot They were Inspectors; indeed, visiting schools to conduct 
oxaminations of pupilr^» The results of these oxaininations were 
used to as30S3 the anoiL'^t to be paid the teachers j art oavly form 
of "accountability" which the British referred to as "payment 
by results" • This poi't of the H.I^I.s role was tonninatod in 
1898» Between the temination of this inspectorate role and the 
present era, as tfio Plowdon Report notes, H.M^I.c wore probably 
"restraining influences on innovation, though as tine wont on 
they tended increasingly to bo agents of experiment ' ^ change .^^ 
By and lai^go, If.Mel.s now fulfill a much larger role of -change agent 
than at any pi^evioun tir:e» 

A body ofjynional advisers, having the implicit authority 
of the Department of Education and Science behind them, r^ot possessed 
however of actual authority of enforcement, tends to lend a ver^^ 
supportive arm to innovations undertaken by local authorities # 
Moreover, as the Plowdon Report notes, locally developed but 
significant iT:n:>vations urf be readily diffused throu^;h the body 
o:; the H.M.I #3 and thereby spread nationally v/ithin a relatively 
ihort tine. To an outsider, the close and infernal contacts between 
^ •j'^ato^'S in England rcrdnds one tmt ^.,3 entire British systen of 
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that those r^ratunlly suppoi*tive relationships between people in 

the DepartDOnt of Education and Science, people in local authorities, 

people in colleges of education and in developnent projects can 

grov perhapn nore readily than tboy can hero. One alao has to 

remind oneself that English schools in local authorities occupy 

a soaeuhat different position in relation to local political 'And 

ocononlc circunstancos ~bping loss under the {,aui, as dt wore— 

than ore our American schools. Nonetheless, having said this, 

there is need to say that relations between H.M.I.s and local 

advisors are not to be understood as being automatically congenial 

and understanding,' As Coo says, 

On occasions, there are differences of view* « « 
Therefore, it's yovy iuportant in our work to have 
very oloso lin}:s with interested people, like the 
local university, the area training organization 
who have a duty to provide course of re-trainin{; 
for our teacher/ig I have very close links also iri-th 
our opposite nunbors who work for the DES in london, 
the H.M^I.s • • • We work very hard at coordinating 
our policy because wo don't want to put oxirselvos 
in the position of offering conflicting advioe to 
schools. • • Wo would like to have comon prin^^lplos 
on which we work and I tliink we achieve those, 

What wo SCO cnerging then is an intricate sot of relationships 

bo two en wen in differor4t ri-los, solving different organizations as 

the local authority, the aroa teacher training college, the department 

of "yucation and Science, the curriculun development project at 

a Jocal or ncaa^by college or univcr::ity-~ but all or alaoct all 

k: jwlng each other, reasonably aware of x)ach other's philosophy 

-^z:' approach, and ca^holninr and jjur'altln^ the other, Kc.i'tover, 
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thoro soons to bo c. consistent viow amonc those nen that it is 

tho classroom teacher, indood, who is tho most important person 

on the educational scene and that ultinatoly their endeavors nust 

serve to help her and her pupils. It is in this connection, then, 

that the H.M.I.s play such a vital role. As the Muitows state: 

The H.M»I,s in recent years have had a tiarked inflti- 
onco on the changes that hr.ve teken place in education. 
Althou(;h thoy are not prii::arily responsible • for c}iango, 
thoy can encourage it, and watch for problens. They 
can try to keop offioialc> and teachers up to date on 
recent dcvelopraents and can snooth over sono difficulties 
that arise within local education authorities. It is a 
tribute to English thinking on education tJiat a force 
of five hundred people con continue to act as observers 
without having a najor vested interest or a solely 
adrlnistrativo function withJ.n a system. 12 



Ttio hfuseun Service 



As teachers face the prospect of noving away fron traditional 
education with its heavy reliance on textbooks , they cor.e to need 
a range of services and supplies which previously were less needed. 
In each of tho authorities which have riade significant strides toward 
developing open, intogratod day education, there has coue to bo a 
vital, expanding nuseuci sci^vlco. Oxfordshire's school museun fioi'vicc 
la located in the town of V/oodstock. In reality, the school sein^ice 
ir I relatively new function of tlic Oxford City and County M^TCun 
wM )h maintains a static exhibit of indigenous artifacts. The 
ir .oun^s school sei'vico ca:;io into oxistonco as recently as foui^ 
Vw..?s ago. 1% first oporatcd with tho c-ji^ices of ofto person roid 
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Thi3 year tho dusovm stnfr consintod of nine pooplo and tho badgot 
had grown to L12,000» Today tho staff con.nista of throo education 
officers, one for art, one for history, and one for natural' acionco 
Additionally, thoro is a part-tir.o socrctaiy, thrco van drivers 
who move tho ochool exlvLbit? out of tho r.iusoun to the schools and 
pick then up for return, and lastly, a technician, and a cLVr.nln^ 
lady# Tho nunbor of oxlilblto has now grown to approxinatoly , 
three thousr\nd sepal^'ite i terras, all cat^locuod in a rod b^^und 
brouchuro which is available in each school in Oxfordshire, The 
circulation rate of itcn is approximtoly two hundred fifty itens 
a day novod out ot the nuseun to schools in Cyfordshiro# 

One first bocones awaro of tho uusovun service when visiting 
on Oxfordshire school, Tho displays of lovely pottery or tho 
displays of tf autiful fabric cr prints which fc^ckgi^ounds so^^c 
children's work or a flower arr^.ngcnent or r.orely >3ivos color to 
a coiTier of an otherwise drab roon ——these, one learns, orno tvoa 
tho uuseujn sov'^/ice. In clf.roi'oon aftox* olnssroon one so'^:: stuff<>d 
anir^^ls, or large dolls in period costunos, or displayr. of art 
repro .'uctions , or anlral skeletons, or historical exliibit^; liko • 
d fu3.1 reproduction of the Rosotta Stone or a Viking ship nodr I 
or .cue other ^odol or rcpllcag :^taclcuvl a\ny are tho brllli \ , 
i\ boxes in v/hich tho natcrials or artifacts ere tmnsporU , inj 
2'::r-^d# When Kio nuseun van ai^rives at a prijiaiy school, thr 
c;. '.Jc^ren gather aroiuid to see the row^ h..,c^ unloa Jc^l and tr^ .i: Vi 
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to bring out the o: 'j3 Idoxa-^ rot^a^aed* Each fortnight the scono 

is roplciyod as now mterials novo in and out« 

Miss Alison Cui"ot/Dn, Assistant Museun Education Officer for 

History, a netibor of the staff, connonts on the work of tho muscun; 

Wo fool that it*s abcolutoly essential that pupils 
work with those things, to bo able to handle tlipse 
things, to bo able to touch thou, fool the feathers 
of tho bird, to feel the different oilinoss of the 
feathers or the light foatlieriness which mkos the 
owl fl>- so quietly or tho duck swim so woll« , , 
I tliink t))ir> is a tremendous oxijqricnco for 
childi*en»13 

Of course, this is precisely why the nusoun sex'vice has grown so 
pra^tly in recent yorirs, its gxwth a neasuro of the degree to 
which open, intogratod :lay oduoation has takon hold. Open, into- 
graced day prlrnoiy education certainly places a high degree of 
vnluo on rerJJ ty ~on things in the natxiral world and on things 
which repx*escnt rian and his acconplishnents and on things which 
are beautiful as well. Because classroons roust provide a rich 
experiential base in a nunbor of interest centers, tho ousovm 
ffor^rlco is tt r*ch treasure trove of artifactK which tho teacher 
can rlraw on to provide a valuable tako^off for a pupil's work. 

Tlie nucovv^'s collection io housed in a barraclc-.like biilcUr.g 
boK-'.i'! the cvf.in nusoun building. It is to this building tha-": 
V'. . Viors send ti.-^ir requests for tho rod boxed artifacts. 0..;. 
'J./orod, thoy are for tcaoher and pupil use for a two^wook 
-'.cd. Conr.or.ly schools subnit a y6ar "^ong standing order, tvi 
" *. trials my be ordoro-} at rnv tirc" -^a available" V*^-^^'* 
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vlU bo broken or I'^st. With the conotant and growing uso of 

artifacts and mtorials, and with a slight loss rato, tho inusoun 

staff is continuously on tho lookout for new acquisitions. As 

Miss Cui'oton says, "Tho objects arc bogged, borrowed, stolon, 

bought, or nado ospooially for us#"1^^ She and hor follow staff 

monbors liavo bocone coristaait searchers for now pieces* l!any 

acquisitions are nade through other nusouns, ospooially thi^ough 

th^^ J^ritish Kusoun in London. And Mis3 Cui*eton notes. 

Wo try to acquire things vo know will be useful 
or thin;3 teachers have expressed a need for but 
obviou"''/ this depends on sources and availability, 
whioh i of 0010*36, a trcnondous problcu, especially 
for hiafyn^ical objects #15 

Noting how tho nuseun soi*vice iias con^ to bo regarded by school 

pOw};lo, Miss Cm^oton adds: 

I d. feel, as one of tho advisors said, that (oui" 
ser.^lce) offers another dir.ension to tcachin?;} it^s 
soncVrin^ th'\t, onoe y?u*vo had it, you wonder how 
you rvor mnacod without it before • ♦ « it's 
this ■*'hing abcut visual education rather than 
spokon education. Ycu loai*n zo much more by seeing 
thaiA I'v hoarinfjg . ,1^ 

Miss Cure I rn's views as to tho urofnlnoss of the rauscun 

Borvi/'i are ccliood by l!r* Goo# V/hen he was asked about tho 1: portance 

of t:-*^. nuseiu) .>uvice, Mr. Coo- was quite explleit: 

ITio :.,-;r;e\n service ha3 been of tho very greatest 
of ir:]^-ortance and %zciLn one caji trace a conncctior. 
a siriUar comiection, in the* West Riding of Yorksl r. v 
whic.1 also lias a voiy well organized :;uceun scivic 
fluppc: Ung t}io schools* IP you novo out of an ut"f-^ 
dopon'-^nce on books for youne -Children, if you bcrV;. 
to rcA'^te books and words to i\::\lity they oxpcricrf . 
you ^ 1 t r *" o ^ T ppA y 1 1 g oxa?^ * ' 
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what tho tmscun provides:^ real things 
tho past, places far awayi good 
^ '^pa;L^*i^Ci C^o^ pottery, good fabrics, 
interoctinij thinr;^ « • • fron history, 
things froi) goography, things fron nature, 
fron science, and things to do vith nathoaatics 
♦ • #1 couldn't underrate tho inportanco of 
having such a vroll^orgvonized sorvico,'''? 

Tho Oxfordshire City and Countiy Museun offers more than 

Just objects for classroon exhibit, its extra*<aural loan service. 

It also i*uns an extensive inti^a--i.Tural service* This service eeos 

tho Museun Education Officors (Art, JIatural Science, History) 

providing lectures to schools and to classes vdthin schools on 

a request basis. They are also available to help a teacher organize 

a:vl carr7 att'ficl^l tri:: crqiorioncoi: fcr children. Moreover, chlllre 

Day be brought to the nain museun h'^vilding where the Education 

Officors vrill help then ea\d their teachers nake the best use of 

the nuseun, its dioplayS| its visual aids ^quipnent, its art vork 

facilities, and its library. Indeed, those same Education Officers 

and their rausouri facilities are available to the area teachers^ 

colleges and to the Oxfordshire teachers' centers as well. Thus, 

vithln a very feu yeai^s, the Oxfordshire City and County >fuseua, 

like its forty or nore comitcrpai^ts in other sections of Englaaid,. 

has bocoae an indispensible elencnt in the educational affairs of 

the county. The services offered by these uuseuns varyj souo have 

the extra^Airal loan service as well as the inti*awmral teaching 

service while others have only one elonont of t!ie service. In every 

instance, tho ausouia's school sowico cones ujidor the control of 
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authority's chief education officort In the case of the Oxfordshire 
sorvi^do, -'.ho general c^danco of the Gor/ico is in tho hands of an 
advisory panel mdo up of teachers and other- professionals which 
meets three tines a year *---once each torot On this panel are 
teachers of all levels includL^c collccos, county and city 
advisors, and Kor Majesty's Inspector in tho area. The panel 
acts only in an advisoxy capacity, having no executive povers 
over the nuseujn soivicot Generally, the panel roviovs the 
acquisitions and nay moke rocomriondAtions as to nov acquisitions, 
and assesses the nature of tho services and the manner in which 
they have been uscd# Tho panel, operating in this manner, becomei? 
onr-tlior anoncy of coitnfiicctian r^bcut tho tTuaeaM as uell as bein:; 
of some guidance to the museum staff as to what tho future needs 
in the schools may be for museum cervices* A central coordlmtin£; 
and information body links the museums together: the Musexuns 
AscJooiation^s Group for Educational Sewices in Museums. Here 
from this London office inform tion regarding services generated 
by a local rrmsoun education sei'vice may be disseminated thivughout 
the nation. 

Teachers' Con tors 

At the end of the long lovely groon which runs gently uphill 
from tho center of Witney, not far from Oxford, is the old Police 
Building, a stone block str^ictui^o of nineteenth Century, Victorian 
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acijacent building of lilco construction, tho magistrate's co\irt, 
A high stono archway leads into tho ciain building, tlurough vhich 
ia earlier days a loss happy lot entered than those who proiiise 
to enter in tho near future. ITiis set of buildings was in tho 
suimnor of 1971 in tho nidst of extensive renovation » The Witney 
Teachers' Centre ^-riLll open in tho auturm in these new quarters* 
Hr» Keith Gordon, appointed ]^st year to bo tho Curriculum 
Devolopraent Loader at this center, cor.cs newly to the' pc^'iiticn^. He 
waa a secondary school English teacher. In the middle of tho summer's 
heat wave,. Mr* Gordon sat in his office anid a clutter of impacked 
boxes of cun'iculum ratorials, books, rolled posters, saws and 
haanners, with tho sound of construction rising from the adjoining 
roons where workiion were finishing the hangings of several doors# 
The old building v/as delightfull:,^ licht and attractive, freshly 
painted in pastel colors, dominant ly pink and yellowy, quite in 
contrast to the fomidablc ^ey exterior stone work. Mr« Gordon 
is a thin nan of moderate height, possessed of the lean, athletic 
appearance of a long distance runner# Ho slouched in his ohair 
In a sweaty fatigue. As ho talked about tho work which he en- 
, visioned for his center, he seoued completely absorbed in his 

mxbjectt He pressed his t\!o hands together as he talked, carefully 
selecting his words. It \ras clear that the problens of organizing 
and bringing to life a new teachers' center was prossinc on him, 
clear that he was aware of tho proaisos as well as tho pitfalls. 
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I Ihe Witnoy Teachers* Centre serves the geographical area 
of West Oxfordshire in which are located six secondary schools | 
tw©nty*flvo primry schools, a technical college, and two 
teachers' colleges. Mr« Gordon's new center will service 
those institutions* The remaining portions of Oxfordshire irtll 
bo served by three additional teachers' contorsi these to open 
this autvinn also. The Witnoy Centre | when conversion is conpletodi 
will consist of thi^oe blocks. Firsts a snail sot of rooas will 
form the offices and sotoinar roons of ^Tho Gurriculun Developaent 
Aroa# Second I another set of rooas some distance removed \fill 
house the reprographic equipnent| recording and television equips 
ment, the audio-visual aids ^the hardware*^ in a Teohnical Area* 
Third I a central exhibition and conference hall area is providing 
in the old but renovated coxurt rooa itself* Capable of being 
blacked out| equipped with a largo nunber of electrical outlets i 
and possessed of the judge's del a at ono end of the room, this 
largo hall is a multi -purpose area* As one strolls through tho 
quartors, one is iiaprossed with tho thought which has gone into 
their preparation* A snail kltchon area is available for the 
.teachers' use* A workshop conplote with power and hand tools is 
there for teachers to use as they construct teaching aids* The 
whole center has an attractive i highly useful , warmly pleasing 
atoosphere and appearance* This cpntor ia to becone the hub of 
activities > sono of which will ccco frcn groups of teachers | otliors 
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of which will bo projects goneratcd by the center's Currictaum 
Diroction, Mr* Gordon* 

"The need for in-scrvico education is one that is recognized 
by the authority and is increasingly roco(;nized by the head 
teachers/' said Mr* Gordont He noted in the course of his remarks 
that the secondary schools wore beginning to change under the 
impact of the inr.ovativo work in the primary schools, that the 
process of leai-ning was becoming as important to mmy socondaiy 
teachers as the product, and that, in some measure, the secondary 
schools were beginning to break down the narrow subject matter walls, 
the conpartnen tali cation of learning. As Mr. Gordon noted: 

The secondary schools • ♦ • are something of a traumatic 
experience for a child coning fron a free and open 
primary school situation, into the more rigid compart- 
men tali zed area of the secondary school. I think 
linkod to this is the need to break down further 
the very artificial barriers wMch still exist 
between certain areas of the curriculiun whore 
teachers still look at their subject as a subject and 
don^t in fact see the vast areas of overlap vlth 
other subjects that can bo brought together.^ ^ 

As curriculum development leader, Mr. Gordon envisons his 

teachers' centre as a place where secondary and primary teachers 

can got together and shnre ideas, v:hore the needs of one can bo 

inade known to the other, and where tho old, rigid ourriculun walls 

can cojno tumbling C.owtx as a result of free interchange and under*- 

standing between tonchors. But how to got teachers tcgothor— 

that, as Mr. Gonlon notes, "is tho $6/^,000,00. quostioni" 

As it exists at tho .■nrn^ont, I think it I.t true to 
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bo'th in tho ovonlngs nnd on tho vookonds than 
mfJiy of ihcir secondary colleaguos^ 
• • tAs thin£;s star.d now, wc do got a certain 
nxiiubor of day or half day coursos for which hoad 
teachers aro prepared to release teachors»19 

-'he old problcn of gettinf^ teachers free from olassroon obligations 

work on tho task of educational curriculum development and 

fjolf-inprovenont is a najor problen fcr center loaders, Gordon 

4ontinuos: * 

Where it cones to longer coursos of in»«sorvlco 
training whore teachers are possibly mcoting to-- 
gothor to manufacture oquipaent or apparatus or 
courses for schools, and this is i;oin^ to involve 
a long coti-aitnont of tine, the situation will 
have to continue to bo of a voluntary nature 
in the evenings where wo will pay the teachers^ 
expenses, traveling and so on, but they will have 
to do it out of school in theiy own time ,20 

Indeed, then, a center lea.dor is faced with a difficult problem of 

being able to have his facilities used by teachers in tines other 

than lato afternoons, evenings, weekends, and holidays. It seems 

that competition for tho teacher's tine will continue to plague 

center leaders, teachers, and head teachers in England as well 

as their counterparts in Anorica# Gradually, it seems that school 

pyatens in England and in Anorica aro begir^dng to make snail 

grants of school tice for devolopncnt work, 

A teachers' center represents a substantial investnont 

on th'j part of a school syston» In Oxfordshire, as elsewhere in 

England, the funds to establish and maintain a teachers' center 

<:ome froia tho local auilioriiy, Tho luitional level, Dep^rtnont 
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oUocatod tho sun of L3jOOO« for curriculuia developnont; Ll,500|00. 
is rot:iincd by tho central office for the general cijirriculun needs 
of tho country as a whole; the rcnaining LI, 500. 00. is divided 
four ways, arof.g tho four new toachors' centers, giving each 
L375.00. each for their ovm local curric\ilun projects. FVon this 
latter anount imst ccno all tho supplies and books needed to mn 
the center. An audio^vlsual aids buj[;ot covers expenses encountered 
in that area, and an additional (jrant of is nado to cover 

speakers' honoraria, teachers traveling cxpensinc. As Gordon 
says: 

I think it' a tmo Uiat we're goin^j to have 
difficulty in keeping to this budget and not 
ove' '-spending by tho end ^f tho year. The. more 
successful tho ccntor, the more use made of it, 
the morg the denands up it, the more the expenses 
mount 

The financing of a toaehers' center, indeed, poses somo difficult 
problems. A center sugc^^sts continiuuicc and when a system takes 
on tho burden of a center it is taking on a continuing burden, one 
that hot only goes on year after year, but also mounts if it's 
miccessfiil. If the need for educational change is perceived as 
being nocessaiy by the authority leadership as well as tho 
teachers, if ciu^riculun dovelopnent and in-service education are 
thought of as two halves of a uhole, then the long range invest*, 
ment in a teachers' center Lay prove exceedingly rewarding to 
a system and its teachers. 

One of the banic c:n:litions of tcachei^s centers in Bnr^land 
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is that thoy aro social c.;ntoz*s# In tho larco cltios, it is often 
t-"UO that toachox\o, onco out of school| hciVG no place to gather 
viiorc they can talk over their problens ancl their interests, no 
place where they can work on teaching mterials with collea^jHes, 
o:* whore J;hcy can nicet other teachers fi*on other schools. Ur*^ 
ttmchers, it is said, suffer a kind of isolation which one would 
ausociate with tho rm^l teachers • Indeed, it is true that 
t^jachors in iniral r.roas do tend to bo isolated fron one another , 
but unlike their urban colloaj^oies they do tend to becone menbers 
of the snail connunities in which they live» For an ui*ban teacher, 
then, a teacher center nay provide a conmon meoittiji^; (pround for tho 
social activities of teachers whose social lives might otherwise 
bo lindtod* For a i^ural teacher, a teacher center provides a 
gathering place to which teachers fron nuabors of communities can 
come to share conimon interestt?# In this social sense, teachers* 
centers are in tho best tradition of the Ent^lish pub. In fact, 
presently in OxfordsMro, minbors of teachers and advisers are 
gatherinc in a local pub, tliere to rharo ideas, enjoy poetry 
reading, and to meet one another socially # 

A teachers' center is fai* more than a social center, however^ 
The center is frequently envisionod as tho locus of re-. training; 
of teachers, althouyli advisory ^jcnerally contend that i^e-training 
or in-sorvice education for primary teachers particularly is best 
curried on in their schools, ITiore toaohera and advisors can 
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by movin^i ncctir.ns from srhool to achool| tho naxtnmn oxpoauro 

to tho working conditions and ideas of othor nay bo gained. In 

tho final onalysisi ono senses that thoro is a hoad^on rolo conflict 

omorcing botwoon tho advisors who soo thoasolvos in tho active i 

on«school rolo of aiding teachers, arid t|io teacher center loaders 

who some ro^jaini as more keepers of a building and others see as 

curric\}lun dovelopLiont loaders actively ongacod in shapinrj 

ciirriculiuri and rothodology, 1710 conflict is far froni rCv^clvod# 

As Dr» Vincent Reisers writes | 

Those centers ^ecn to bo in anythlnr; from an 
eobryonic strUf;o to a c:nplotc dovolcpmont stage, 
and ar^our.ont strcnt: as to vlvit they should 
provide. V/hat j^cons to to tlio idea behind them? 
As I seo it, the onplcyini;; Authority provides 
a building in a particiilai^ area. • • in which 
teachers can noot socially and professionally 
to talk and wox^k, at tiaes to suit thoinselvo3^22 

So far so (^ood. However, teachers' centers are precisely 

that w^jvijanir.ed and operated by teachers. An elected body of 

teachers orcanisos to develop a teachers^ center and develops 

sub^cmnittocs, as needed, to oversee and to initiate programs. 

In some center,*:, n'; center warden jv loader my bo hired, the 

duties being taken over by teachers or comittocs of teachers or 

tjy a teacher granted some release:: time for ciinor organizational 

and leadership function-i. In other authorities, the role of the 

teacher center leader nay bo itu^pjiod by liis title /'Warden,^' 

suggesting a keeper of the cstablis^inont more than educational 

leader. Oxfortlshire scons to ha'^o conb5.*irl tho rolo of pasnive 



otUTicLlun dovolopnont Icadori RoGors suggoata socio of tho 

Inhoront difficultios in his comentst 

Tho Contor is orcf^Jiizod and run by toachors, somo 
of whon fom an oloctcd ccPa^ittoo v/ith a chnirnani 
Action oonos throxv'^h tliis olcctod body and all 
tcachors aro at liborty to cii^jgost v/hat or^^'ani nation 
and activity shc^uld bo. Ideally , tho Contor should 
bo availablo to toachors at all tinos and should 
havo tho aoxTicos of a "wardon^^ or sonoono in chargoj 
and it. 15 concoivod as providiiv; for tho noods 'of tonchers 
froa ovorj' section of education* In this way activ- 
ities can involve cooperation botuoon toachers in 
prliiaryi secondary i and further educationf23 

To do tho lands of thin£;s suggested by Rogers^ wordsi 

''providing for tho needs of toachors fron every section of education 

rcquiros more rolo cLirification for tho center loader than anyone 

has yet suggested* In a Schools Council report, the issue of leader 

ship is dealt* vdth in nore detail: 

The vax^lation in tho title, ospocially bet\/een the 
words 'warden^ and 'leader*, indicated tho first 
questiont v/hat was he appointed as? Three answers 
were civon^ « « tho nost unsatirfactory# « « was as a 
f-enortll •do»j3b:)dy^ with d^itios vcaifiitiQ ftotx sufbari^ln^; 
Schools Ccunfcll vor!:in:; ir.'^^porj to washing' up tho. cups 
and saucers* A step-up wao achieved when his iMnctions 
were seen to bo m^.lnly administrative ? the ideal warden 
was described by one c}:alman of a management comnittee 
as tho person who set up ovoiythlnr for the teachers ' 
and then faded into the br.ckjro^ind « « • 

A nore widely hold view was that the warden oust be 
soneono wlio abjve all c^.uld pr.^vido leadership because 
he was a f;ood toachor ^-/itl; tho kind of qualifications 
and experionce nco '>d in qduo crucial area of work 
being fostoml by luo contrOi Tixe danger hero, as 
some saw it was th-xt really tho person appointed 
would inevitably bo forco<l inVj tlie position of sub^ 
advisor* 

The Schools Council conferences on teachers' centers emerged 
with no firn conolui^i',nn on tho rolo 1: 0 contor lo'^.dor, ^xcc*>t 
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to 8uegcQt chat *wr. Ylon' •'is a bo"cor tltlo tnan ^leador', and 

iht.t such a loader sho^ald protobl/ h^xvo skills in "group discUwSsion 

work, a sound undcrstondiitr: of behavioural psychology; of work done 

on curriculua planning, of relacoc^ i'itlds of sociology, and a 

working knowledco of rosourcos aiid information needed by teachers*" 

The Schools Council conference vent on to make two significant points 

regarding- the Icac'.crsliip role: 

• • • th-j relationship of centre loaders with local 
advisers and with }M Inspectors, was touched upon. 
There was sorae suspicion and some dissatisfaction, 
but, on the other hand, also evidence of willing 
and fruitful collaboration. The relationsMp could 
only be defined figainst the practical necessities of 
locil conditio:*. Thoro was one laeasuro of agi^oementj 
centre wax\Iens oould never carry out the inspectorial 
and policy«roc^Tn!>\endatioi\ Amotions of advisers; to 
do vrould imp.?.lr the pcu-ticulor quality of their 
relatl "iSii^o with teachers « 

Tliis whoi-a question of role, and of training in the 
skills i^oquircd, was boa»id up with the status of 
weakens • V/horo did they fit onto the educational 
pattern* • «25 

If we labor the question of the role of the center loaders it is 

because this newly devolopo<. and rapidly growing organization in 

British education is regarded as boLng sc central to ciu^riculum 

change. Moreover, the incipient role conflict can be seen in 

'coaments by Gordon, the Oxf.^dclare ce itor leader, and Coo, the 

OxfoixlsMre Senior Advicoi% 

Coo: The danger "1th toaohor centres is that they 
can begin to have a .life of their own which is 
' ' divorced fron thr y^rk cf the o"^gsroera; they 
can exist on a diff<5i*ont lov^. i^d thei^e not (bo) 
so relevant an-i therefore a' rununicaV^ so 
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toachcr control, Thoro will bo throo in tho 
ojvuty.Wv-Vld.ni^; b\ 3o^io^±\i^. That's a'vor/ now 
dovol';p:;^vit, Wd soo thooo aontr.o'^^r.s. functioning 
bnly in tho S'J^iiso 'iliat tlioy <?an ;;rciviuo oji^o thing 
\/l\lcIi vro .cannot ;vxv;viV.o o.?.3lly in tlvo schools ♦ 



Gordon: Wo aro vory often in tho situation whore 
wo can soo thiuGS in socondary schools' needs 
or wo can ask for thoir needs , or we can create the 
needs, as it wore, if wo go at it the ri(;ht way. 
Wo can initiate work in tho teacher centre on 
these things, on what we observe of the local 
county situationt^? . 



While Coo was addressinf; hlnsolT to the primary level of 
schooling and Gordon to the socondary lovel, thoro is sone difference 
between the two nen^s views of the roles involved* As of the simmer^ 
tine when Mr* Gordon was veconstruciinc his old Police Building, 
he and Coo seemed to be, in a largo rnoasuro, in agreenen'o on the 
orimry school lovel of x*olo interaction* Yet Gordon's insistence 
that, unlike^|nany other wardens, he has an active role wMch allows 
him to enter secondary schools to discover teachers' needs and to 
proa to needs raay bo tho elonont that will brin^j Oxfordshire advisers 
and Oxfoxxlshiro teacher center leaders into a confrontation, Espec-i 
tally io this sc if the toachcr center bocones, as it is envisioned 
it. uiU become, a center in which priivuy and socondaiy teachors 
moot to share problcds and directicnn, oxUTiculari development and 
matorinls production* Opo\, intcgi^c^tcd day odu-^ation ef tho prlmaiy 
scliool has a quality of being o^por^d to a pr<?pared c\irrloalum| a 
rojection based on the idea that no cui*x*iculuia can be dovoloi)od 
for pupils and lrcug}it int. tlio echjo'ji \lohout usui'pinj tho 
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vhero spocializatir.. in suojoct ii^utLOi* porsistS| aro searching 

for nev cuid rolovant cui^riculaM, and tho Schools Council is 

fostering nany curriculum dovelopnent projects which ere new 

being dlsseninated to the 3cconJar^>' schools and to tho primary 

schools* One of the main arteries of dissemination ij the 

teacher center. It is this function that accounts for much' 

of the c^ovth of centers. Irrespective of tho role •conflict 

lurks beneath the sui^face of the development ai:d £;rovth 

of teacher centers, it would seen that their development will 

continue. As the School Council conference report notes: 

The coriferenco :,n;eed that tho local centre was 
an ii\disponsabl'j inGti^uiout of ciuriculuia change*; 
but nuoh nore i-.-^junont and questioning will be 
required to cW^jy^its us*'! andprobable future / 

witJiin Jw. odywtioital sy2 X)u#28 

/ 

Encllsh teachi^g^ liavo boon justly jealous of their freedom 
and their autonomy ajid aro quite vj\li/:oly to relinquish either to 
other roles or to new afionclec. Teacher center devclop.^ont has 
not| eveiTwhore, rocolved \ favorablo voto of confidence, !>'horo 
such reserve rerjaixlin^ topchor centers is encoxintercd, often it 
stons from the feolin,^' that tho centers, Qstensibly controlled by 
teachers, ai^o in fact manipolatc' others for purposes not ©priRgi 
sprincin^; fl^')m tcachoro ti..:'\'?lvos, ClA-^.rly, then, in England one 
nay prooumo that teacher ccubor^* wil*. -^c velconn ^.nd effective 
Instrumcntali 05^:5? of curric'^lUi. olvxnrro as long as thoy ai^e seen 
as reflecting teachers' no niid ^^o^v.;/:' wishes. Yet thAs 
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mty fall into t!io h mds 0/ tho acUvlst tcAchors, those nost 

M'ticulato anc*., in tho scnso of cducatiou^ politically avaro and 

astato* Control of contors by thcye teachers nay scarcely reflect 

the needs and wishes of the vast najorlty of teachers. Others 

see problens for teacher centers if they cone to bo doainated 

by uecondary people vrlth specific <mrricrul\m interests or, on 

the other hand, by prirmry people with more* generalized interests. 

Hj r to blond in all teachers in tho schools and nake sure voices 

rovrosoj^ting all quai*ters and all points of view are continually 

h^oi'd is as yet an linnet challence* 

As Keith Gordon n-:?to', his section of OxfoMshiro includes 

a technical o^Uef^e and two teacher trainln^j colleges. How these 

institutions will cone to be involved with iiie wor!; of the teachers* 

centers is yet to bo developed. Tho Plowdo^ RepDrt oloarly indicated 

that su^h development woxild bo nost des'.roable but was equally vague 

about what the relationship shotdd bc< 

The precise relationship uhici. ought to exist 
i>otwoen toacherj' centres, institutes of education 
and collc[',co of techno lo(*y wi31 probably vai7 fron 
area to area bvt we have little doubt that sono kind 
of partnership i*? noo'led,^^ 

Writing in the Schools Council Nov; ;lotter No. 6, Dialo^nie, Alex Evans 
conrionts, 

• • • the involveaont of t}io Colleges with tho 
Teachers* Centros not by ?ny noans {jono fai* 
enougi^. We ai'o plcauod to void in DIALOGUE that 
sor.o Teachers * Centers htivo linKod up with sone 
CoHeges but the ;"act thiat 'r/.s is ne ws cm\ disturb 
as well r>,^ p]ear»*> us. « . 1 kr^' , . . that at. 
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oxprcs3ir^»o of : egret, rr.ci Indoedi rosontcent, 
that they have not been invited to join the 
toa'jhovs in the Controa and tliat, although 
individual lecturers? have been involved, there 
.has been no T)lanned attenpt to involve the 
collopo as a whilo. #••#•#•#•••• 



Taere are over a hundred and sixty Collecos of 
Education. . . No Teacher Ccnt^ro need bo ou* 
of touchfl • .30 

Mr. Evans connents elicited responses in a ^bsequent issue 

of .Olalo^O j the general tone of which was to concur vrith 

Mr. Evans and to sut;gest ways in which a nutually beneficial 

relationshJ.p could bo est^Lbiishod. Teacher centers were seen 

as places where college lecturers could work on a liaison basis . 

and thereby keep abreast of what curriculun changes wore talking 

■ 

place in the schools. Another saw center wardens, LEA advisers, 

and college locturo.'s coidng each into a shared role, each ser/ing 

the other through such a new role. Still another saw the teachers' 

center as being a logical place for the initial placement of 

student teachers where they night work vith teachers and their 

tutors. This writer noted: 

At Keole students following c^jirses of profossi'"'!.al 
training in e^luc-^tion are encouraged to attend meetings 
of the Science a:v:l ''oc»\r4:lofj\^ Tenter, in whoso r^x^nin^;, 
Incidentally, the S-lucat^- Dov^artaent staff play an 
active pai't. 31 

In the developLicnt of these new institutions in tlie education 
pi\)fossion, two approaches nay no tokor . The first approach 
develops frou the belief that administrators or supei'vinors lead 
teachers and that, but for nuch loacl ."Shi.o, teachers would soldon 
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l-e3ilr themsolves t> gain thoir o:r.i l--3;)rovoraent« Tiio assumption 
is that teachers I vlvod in traditions and working rcnsonably 
coiifcrtably with out-^f*date ideas, crurricul^i o^d methodology 
rtaut bo provided with a place to which they may bo encouraged, 
pn^ssiired, or at the very worst coerced to go* Once thero, 
those teachers' skills and knowledge will be lnpi\DVodj if not 
improved, the unspoken hope is that they will realize how dread-. 
fiOAy out of touch with modem times thoy are and this will 
either motivate them to try to improve or motivate thcra to retire 
oarly# More than one depressed administrator or supervisor has 
hop5c that such might be the case with his reluctant teachers • 

The other appi^oach develops fron the Relief that aclninistra** 
tors and supervisors, working \Vith in concert teachers, can develop 
increased staff conpetencies and working relationships. It takes 
the sanguine position that hiorachical arrangements of professional 
positions Inevitably interfere with open, free, creative, and 
imaginative communications on connon problems • The assumption 
which f:>llows from tkls p isiiion is that, if one would avoid the 
hazards of hierarclvj-, control of institutions for teacher improve- 
ment rightfully boloug in the hanc's of tiiose to bo improved* 
Purthori the afiv^u/uption is t lat teachers are well aware of their 
wcakaiesses, know thoir strengths, tuvi given a ftco hand in shaping 
their own improvcnonts, thoy will use opportunities for self- 
iuprovoncnt willingly* AdrJ iiii;tratort and supoi*visors —advisors— 
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■^^oaohors to provide for cildron, an onvironnont rich in mothoda 
uid materials, rosoru^ch dovdlopr.o.-its in currioulurii in^.soi'vico 
coarso work in subject nattor areas, and opportunities to noct 
and shar^. vith follow toacl^ors in the croativo process of - 
ext.' ricxxlun dovelopniont. 

If those two positions are at all reasonably described, 
wo cay denoninato the first as a nildly authoritarian position, 
ono which takes a slightly lunfavorablo view toward teachers. 
The second position we may dononinato as a less authoritarian 
position, a democratic position, one which is a sli(;htly more 
favorable or positive vic^- of teachers. >(y estiuate of the 
natter is that the British have elected ir\ favur of the second 
position, and thoy are willLng suffer the inconvenioDOcs, 
the confrontations, the mis-undorstandings which may flow from an 
excess of democracy in professional affairs. 

'fhe Schools Council report on teacher centers indicates that 

tliere wore three* hundred, eight centers throu/;hout England and Wale 

My cour.t of teacher centers in 1971 indicates that there are in 

excess of foxu* hundred, seventy centers # Tlie growth is ver/ rapid, 

one can ^ee. However, the Schools Council report on the three 

hundred, eight centers indicated that, 

One hundred. thirteen ^'c^3 based in school buildings 
but had the use of ax lea3t :no roon nut aside for 
^e|3ntro workj the vast mjority of the centres were 
exS^lusivoly or alraost c!iolvr.vvoly concerned i;ith 
work in NiuTiolu r School.' Coiindil projects in 
nathcMnti^n, ;;cJ.enco, ani'D:c» lanifO:^.(^os; 
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^ most of t-'-fa woi'c is In vho prlnory fiold» 

Fau ccntros had boon piu'pjse-biiilt: only fivo 
siich Hstodi Tho nojority, ono-hvindrcd seventy- 
five J wore in acconnodation thr.t had boon ac'aptod 
and was now specifically allocated for no other 
function than thit of a local centre. Such 
accoucdabion included eld schools that had boon 
taken over completely, parts of the building's 
set aside as a centre, and prefabricatod annexes 
set up on fchool sitoj a few authorities had also 
adapted very confer table and spacious houses. 
There wore thirty*ono centres sharing acconmo-^ 
dationsi siost of these being in further education 
establib'hnonts and a few in colleges of educationi32 

The central pui'pose of these teacher centers is curriculum 

dovelopoent works c$ the Schools Council report states, "to 

tttko poiJsible a review of oxistin^; ciUTicula by groups of 

teachers and to encourat^o attempts by then to bring about changes «" 

Tlie titles of sore of tho centers suggests their central concern 

as well as their vai'loty: 



.TJiese centres are subject-contero<j institutions, commonly found 

in larger cities and frequently catering to secondary teachers, 

Bj' for the Lirgest nunber of centers are listed under l variety 
« 

of terns which focuses primrily cn the teacher's curriculum 
developraent function: 



Theater Centre 
Drona Centre 
Primary Math Centre 
Urban Studios Ccntro 
Music Centre 



Riural Studies Centre 
Science Teachers Centre 
Graft Centre 

Art and Needlework Centre 
Science and Mathematics Centre 



In*^ervico Teachers' Centre 
Centre for Teachers 
CuxTiculut; i.ovolotj:/3nt Centix 
CurrlcuA\5:> Contor 
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Thus, thoro -gos . pictiir:;' of throo ^jonoral kindo of 
centres* Tho nost .^onrion of all is the rjonex^ul toacliors* oontor 
appeeJLiriG to tho broadest range oT toacherg, frcrr. primry to 
college, a location vhero tr*ose peoj/io can neot and can vork 
on carriculun projects atid mterials production nost useful to 
them in their immediate classroons. Tho second set of toatihers^ 
centers are those that arc framed around one or two* related 
disciplines » These centers, open to all, have a strong appeal 
to secondary toachors whose specialisation is encoiapassod by the 
particular center. Hero exchanfjes of ideas on curriculun develop- 
ments and production of r.-^^erials can bo carried fcivard, The 
third set of centors are those devoted to primary concerns, as 
centers specialii'inj in new curriculim developaonts in natheraatics 
and science for pri^-my schools. Such centers seen to be dis- 
semination centers for those particular schools council project 
dovelopnentst It must be said that any attenpt to classify or 
defire the iiature of teacher centers ultinatoly fails since each 
center is a local institu^>ion, each ah mitgrowth of local needs, 
each an expression of the <^oncem3 of local teachers, If this is 
distressing to those who like neat descriptions and definitions 
of educational rales anJ organizations, it should also bo heartening 
to know that, in this day oi* standrrdization, a truly democratic 
spirit is to be found operating among educators and to realize too 
that in one place teachers ave veiy much in control. 
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Thero nro a rr**-o of purposos, that toaohors' contor nay cono 

to perforu which avo froquontly ovorlooked* In Oxfordshire, as 

in other parts of England, it is loss comnon than in /morica for 

ciirriculun naterials to bo purchased as comploto, roady-to*-uso , 

"toachor-proof" packaces or kits or ganos. Rather it Is thought 

that teachers should make their own materials for the classroom^J 

since in doing so considerably nore attention will be padd t^) the 

chil'\ren who will use the naterials than will be paid to thom if 

tho matorialo are connorcially produced* As John Coo says: 

I think it's vox^ inportant that teachers should 
have acce:s to naterials so they can nake thoir 
own learning ai-^^, I an vory nuch nore intorestod 
in this than sur.plying ovir teachers with kits 
• « « when a toi.cher has to r^e or collect a 
group of things, has to nako something for his • 
children, then he has to think about hiz children 
and their needs and this is fundanontally 
the right way to starts If you supply hin 
with a kit of infonnation about the natives 
of North Borneo, he*3 hasnH got to think 
about his cJiildren at all* He'll bo more 
concerned with the people from North Borneo 
and he'll get his children t<; rjo through 
the naterials without thinking; about then* ^5 

This Day, indeed, bo "fundanontally tho right way to start," but 

thousands of Anerican teachers, and no doubt nony British teachers, 

would feel that this is a burden they would bo just as happy not 

to pick up, totally at least. Yet exporienccd teachers would have 

to agree that there is a fundoncat' \ truth to Coo^s pof^iblon, and, 

given that adnission, a place to work arid supplies to work with 

make sense, In this i*espoct, then, a teachers' contor is a aost 
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projoct and leave f ^ ac work in yrofjrosa to bo roturnod to 
at a later tino. 

For the parontn of children in school | as uoll an for 
nonbors of tho general public , the teachers* center my become 
an important educational sorvico. Education is ohanijing rapidly 
but many people cling to tho idea that schools which change •* 
dramatically fron those to which they went whon they were children 
are, in soro ncasurO| loss valunblo. If school may becv^no a place 
of onjoytnent| a pleasurable exporimce, where nuch of the class 
tine seeas to bo token up with play, tho opinion of mny parents 
and uoubors of tho publl'^ my be confirned~-hard earned tax Doney 
perhaps is beinc squandered for less than worthy education. Since 
it is difficult for uany pai*cuts to visit schools and taJJc with 
teachers while school is in session | and since goinrj to school 
to talk about school worlc and ciirriculun developnents is sonothing 
of a mental hazard foi^ sone parents, the teachers 's center becomes 
a no n-thi*ea toning neutral {p":iund« Here there is a professional 
educator who knows what is pcing on in the schools and who can 
explain what developments ore taking place. Moreover i teachers 
may arrange oxtonsivo disploj^s of. pupil work which ivxy bo 
exardncd at loisux^o* Hex^o displays of l>andwi'iting| of, , poetry | 
art vork| science and nath work, nnviivDnnentAl studies and tho 
like can bo act up for parents to scoi for center leaders to 
describe and explain to pc.r:)nt3# Theco sane displays, of course , 
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bocono sources of Moas i' r teachois too and tho diasenination of 
ideas about teaching is furthorod by those displays. 

Should pupils \i30 a teacher center? Sone teachers have 
suggested that older pupils i especially those who nay be the 
first of the nev generation to bo caught up in tho oiso in the 
school leaving ago, night find tho opportunity to get out of the 
nonml school confines into a nore relaxed, loss fomal ataosphere 
There is tho general idea that for r.ar.y of the loss successful 
pupils in secondary school tho school's confines, its inile and 
regulations, its requireuents and expectations ^ — all generally 
arrai-god for younger ohll^Ven --^nay bo iimppropriato for the 
older adolescents t Thus, a teachers' center, receiving uininal 
usage dwing tho school day, night bo an appropriate base for the 
education of those —or sone of thoso~ young non and wonen. , 
Certainly, tho idea has an attractiveness to it, but generally 
the use of a teachers' center by pupils is regarded as poor 
policy* There is tho foolin;; that, wioin short tine, tho 
toachors' center would ucmrpod by the school children. 
Additionally, tho center was created by toachors to uoot 
proSoint; noods. To projujlico tho work and facilities nocossory 
to ueet tlio noo<ls of tl:e toaohors by r^dxing in students would bo 
an unfortunate, however unlikely, result. Teacher centers are 
important and should not bo coaprotAisoUt 

Toachors' coiitori^, tlv^n, are i*api lly growing instiiuion tali tic 
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as in tho uoat coap't^x foia, they have thfeo basic olenents: a 

coiifortablo place for discussion} a workshop and storage 

faoilitios; and solio tainipal kitchon facilitios or hot plate 

and sii)k« To tho oxtont that there arc confortable chairs, 

book cases, a professional library, display areas, an^; work i^^bio^ 

tables— so nnich the bettor. Typewriters, ditto or mitioo nachines, 

and audio^vis\xal equipment nay bo provided* Yet the Sohools 

Covuicil coriforonce on teachers^ centers made a nost inportcmt point; 

Advice was given not to order beyond the obvious 
mJ.ninun of equipnentj . • • Much tho best policy 
was for a local education authority to make avail- 
able to t]^o centre a sun of money that could bo 
used to buy the things needed as denand arose* 
This stop reinforced teacher involvcnont in, and 
control of, tho affairs of the centre* There 
could bo no indcoendonco \dthout the financial 
Lieans to Inplenont dccisiDns.36 

There are nany unsolved and unexplored area to tho dcvolopnont of 

teachers' centers. In tho final analysis, however, the teachers' 

center stand as an inportant rp^fostation of the changin/j nature 

of education v/hlch is tlinistiag on schools, and on a public all 

too often unprepared to accept tlie idea, "the need and tho expense 

of ongaGing in constant teacher in-service education and constant 

curriculun dcvelopuont. 



Tho Schools Council 

In London'o Great Pox bland Stivet is tho niodorn building which 
houses tho Schools Coiuicil Tor CuiTicuiu;^ and Exainination.n . cno of 
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Dopartnent of Education ii^ySf is ros^onsiblo for tho "ononaoua 
anount of innovations that has boon taking placo in this country. "37 
This organization, bom in 1964 out of a \mion of previously 
established counittees conoomed wit^i secondary curricula and 
college entrance roquirononts ani exaninationS| has joined to- 
gether the two essential in^Tcdients of education •^what is .to 
bo studied by school pupils and students and how what is studied 
is to be assessed. Natui^l]L>', the work of the Schools Council has 
expanded, as, indeed, it was anticipated it should given its 
sveeping constitutional tiandato: 
Object 

2. Tho object jf the Schools Council shall bo the 
pronotioji of education by carrying out research into 
and keeping under revie-v the curricula, teaching 
methods and cxm.iinntions in schools, including the 
organizalion of -schools so far as it affects their 
c\irriculn,38 

Clearly those who had a hand in foming the Schools Council had 

tn nlnd the rofomation of English education, nuch to the distress of 

soqo traditional lists -.ard' Hicadenici.ins who continue to thunder 

amy at the Schools Council^s work in newspaper articles and in 

their broadsides published in a series critical of education, 

The Black Papers # As Alan Bullock, the second Chaii':nan of the 

Schools CouncD'l wote in the first issue of Dialogue, the nowsletter 

of - the Schools Council whi.ch goes to every school staff rooci in 

the country J 

The purpose of the Schools r^uncil • • ♦ is a 
radical, oven rt. ^olutionar^ one . , , But hoxr 
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Coxmoll) into practice? Thoro^s never boon 
any doubt about the an&vox • • • . the 
only pooplG vho ccin turn such a progrorune 
into sonethin^j nore than uords arc the ^ 
teachers #39 
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Tho Struoturo of the Schools Council illustrates tho^ 
proportion of tho teacher representation 



Teachers : 0 thor s : 

i}ovorning Council 39 34. 

i^ogran Connittoe 9 9 

iJteering Conmitteo 15 10 

{Steering Corudttoe »B» 15 13 

Jtcoring Comniltoe I6 15 

1/olsh Conuittoe H 9 

First Examinations 12 10 
Comnitteo 

G.C.E. "0« Level 12 10 
Sul>*connittee 

C.S.E^ Sub^opjnittee 9 • l6^^ 

Second Exauinations 12 12^*^*^* 
CoioTAittee 

Subject Connlttees 10 6 

Finance and Staff 4 7 
Connittcc 

Publications Connittee 3 3 



Sone ox^officio nonbers are expcictcd to bo teachers; otherwise 
tlie teacher najority will bo secured by co-options« 

A proportion of CSE boards' representation is expected to bo 
by teachers; otheruise, the teacher majority uill be secured 
by oo-^ptions, 



^Adapted frou: Schools Council, Dialor^uc //I, p,4. 



Schools Co\mcil Structure | briefly explained:^ 



Governing Council: This committee is the policy making body for 

the SchoolsiCouncil^ reviewing work of the 
other comittoes and referring matters to 
appropriate cosmltteos which coaos to its 
attention froa any member of the Schools 
Councilt 

Programme Coimittee: This committee shall have direction of all 

programs undertaken by the Schools Council or 
under the schools Council aegis; it shall 
approve projects for initiation and funding, 
terminate projects | consider and authorize 
publications # 

Ciu^ticulun Steering This Committee shall have consideration of 
Committee all matters affecting the curricula and exam- 

inations for pupils in the range from tvro to 
thirteen, and this comraittee shall make 
proposals for expenditures for research and 
dovelopnent in this area, and shall mke 
reconmondations to the Vrogramo Comniittoe 
of publications and 6ther materials related 
to its vork» 

CTirrioul.un Steering Like Committee except that this committee 
Committee ^B* is to consider all natters affecting the cm^ricula 
and examinations for pupils in the age range 
from eleven to sixteen. Additionally this 
committoo shall act as central co-ordinating 
authority for the administrations of examinations 
normally taken by Dupils on attaining age sixteen 
(First Examination) , 

Currli-mlun Steering Like •A* and ^B' this ccnunittoo considers all 
Commit too *C* natters affecting the curricula and examinations 
of pupils fourteen and upwards* 

The Welsh Coinnittee This Connittee performs tho functions of 

US »BS and «C« for Wales* 



^Adapted *f rom Gclicol:-; Council Co:u-iitution, Report l^^VVO ji;].*^ i- 



Tho Finar.co and Staff TUxis connittoo fulfills tho rcsponsibllltios 
Comiaitboo of its title, paining tho approval of tho 

Dopartnent of Education and Science and of the 
local oducdtional authorities of its annual 
estimate of exponditui'cSj and advises the 
Pro(p?anne CoLimittoo of tho total funds avail** 
able from year to year or tine to ttoe. It 
considers detailed estimatos of project esti*. 
mates and authorizes the release of funds to 
them. 

Tho First FiXoninations This gi^oup works in connection with tho 
Comnittoo SO in tho coordination and adninivstraticn 

of oxarainations policy to SC 'B^# 

Tho Second Examinations Like tho Fir^t Exorinations Comnittao, 
Conmitteo save it works in comootion with SC and 

also deloi;atos as it sees fit to Subject 
Conuaittces any na.tter relating to tho approval 
of a GCE advanced level syllabus. 
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i Nothing quite like tl\o Schools Council exists anywhere in 
the educational world, aocordint; to Dauo Muriel Stewart, the School 
Council^s successor to Alan Bullock who took over the reins of the 
Council when ho moved on to becono the Vice-XJlvancellor of Oxford • 
Indeed, the Schools Council is a creation of govemnent, yet it 
is independent of then* It hag the official endorsement of 
govenuient, yet it is on unofficial educational orcanization, 
unable and unvdUinj; to inpross itself or iuposo itself on any 
educational body or ariy teacher • Its own literature stresses again 
and agai)\ that its purposes are educational roseai^ch and develop- 
ment in the service to teachers, Pimdod by the Department of 
Education and Science (fonnerly the Ministry of Education) and 
frou the Local Educational Authorities, the Schools Council 
operates and conducts its research and developnont projects on a 
budget t?iat is approximately LI, 250, 000. annually, with soiaethlnG 
loss than L500,000» going to naintain the organization's overhead 
costs and personnel oxi)cnsos« The remaining anount is devoted 
to research projects^ generally initiated by one of the lesser 
bodies of the Schools Council, recoanendod to the Progi'aEine 
Conalttoo which approves and funds the projects under guiding 
principles laid do\m by the Govei^niiig Council* It is inportant 
to realize at the outset that on aU. najor conr;iltteGS teachers 
are in tJio najority by provision of the Schools Council Constitution 
Funds also cone to educational research and developnont through 
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which in tho past lias initiated and funded nuch rosoarch and 
doveloprjont work in tho area of school nathonatics and science • 
The Schools Council, in som instonco here, funds evaluation 
projects for these Nuffield funded projects* Tlie publications 
coniaittoo of the Schools Council comonds to tho Progranne Comitteo 
n\aterials for publication and is responsible for bringing then out-. 
The newsletter, Dia.loffl io > issued once each school torn and distributed 
free to each school in a local authority on tho basis of size, is 
tho main nccms of connunicating with teachers » The Schools Council 
also publishes working papers, progress reports of sub^conmittees, 
exanination bulletins, and a nuiaber of other publications. It 
arranges for the cotinercial production of Schoals Council project 
mtorials, us preakthrounh to Litoro.cy t a Schools Council research 
and development project in initial litorarcy which is based upon 
lingiiistic studies and seeks to teach reading and writing to 
infant school cJdldrcn (five to seven years of age) sitmltaneously* 
At tho uain headquarters in London, there is the secrctai^iat, 
the nanagenent and operational " sUff, like so much of the entire 
personnel of the Schools Council in research and developnent as 
in tn^magenont, nade up of people fron all rciX)ks of the educational 
profession on leave for a limited tine to tho service of the Schools 
Council* It is connon for a head teacher or a LEA. official, or a 
college person, or a nenbor of the DES (Departnent of Education 
and Science) to take a two to foui* year leave to work with tho 
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Schools CoiAiicil fron dovolopinc its own solf-perpotuating 
tucratic ucii-ont- its o\m self »-(icnora tod a^jonda of iuportant 
tvnSf by a2vays_ keeping it very close to the educational 
iitionors -—the teachers # The orcanization and operations 
to Schools Council scens desi{ined to maintain the traditional 
ton and indopondenco of the British teacher ♦ 
Since its bD^^inninc, the Schools Council lias been primarily 
imed vith oJucation at the secondary level. The post-war 
h of the school, population, nany of when di*o now in or are 
dng the S'3C^or^iary schools or have passed thi'ough the Secondary 
no croate'l after the nocond world war, has brought great concoi*n 
ho character and quality of secondaiy education. What should 
iO currioijiltj-i of these schools? How touch should it bo like 
traditional praiar/ir schools which hove in tho past sent their 
d leavers 0:1 to the oollegos and universities with a General 
fXicato in Education (GCE) upon coupletion of externally 
•ed oxoninatlons at the 0-level (tho Ordinary) or tho A-levcjl 
Advanced) • How does tho student who conplotos a secondary 
..tion without going down the rough aoadoLdc road of traditional 
o work leading to colloce or university px'oparation present 
chnical institutions yyv otmr ouucational institutions or to 
yers a profile of his ach^xjvenonts in socondary schools? What 

that will lend accurate r.ssossncnt to what he has studied 
ne in school and sinultanooucly givo hir^ a Lieasui'o of self*. 
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S ±ools Council Report 1969/70 : 

The Council has continued to oncoiiratjo tho 
sot'6in£: up of local ciu^riculu:,i dcvclopnont 
centres • In twelve anonthsi tho nurabor of 
teachers^ centres in England and Wales has 
increased substantially, froci soiio two hundred 
seventy in March 1969 to four hundred sixty- 
six on 1 April 1970* Correspondingly, tho 
field officers have, devoted incrcasin{5 
tiuo and priority tp visiting centres, to 
observing curriculua innovations in then, 
and to buildin^j up informtion abailable in -^'^^ 
tho Council on thoir doveloprjontt^''' 

It is aljo fron those centers that the Field Officers coco to knou 

of significant local cux*riculum developcionts, not under any 

oxtomal sponsoz^shlp, which they can then diffuse through their 

contacts with other schools in thoir assigned area and which they 

cai\ make known natioiially throu^'h the main .offices and publications 

of the School Council itself. 

The Schools Council Report for 1969Ao lists ninety-eight 

projects in which the Schools Council has a direct or an indirect 

intoroyt and participation. An indirect interest would simply 

near; Viat Nuffield has undertaken tho project but that the Schools 

Council lias funded an evaluation project. It is impossible to 

ijidicate tha range of actJ.vitios represented by those projects but 

we shall i\';/»roduco hero a few, R epol^t/ ^^ entries' which will give 

soucthiu-j of tho »)haracter of tho v^ork undertaken under Council 

auspices: 

!• Aimes of Prir^nry Education 

A study of teachers^ thinking about the ains of 
prinary education (incliidin/;; nur^ory education) 
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own '.individual statcaonts of aitis and to 
put them into operation ♦ 

3-11 yoaro L18,950 1968/69 

Dr« PcM#Et Aehton, School of Education, University 
of Bin:iinghan, PO Box 363, Birainghan 15 

10« Children Explore their Environjnont 

The conipletion of throe short colour filna 
shoving how children in prir;aiy schools learn 
throurjh exploration of their onvironraont and how 
thoy react when confronted with now problons 
and learning situations* 

5-13 years L3000 1969/70 

J« Howard, Bishop Grossotoste College, Lincoln 

18 • CSE Research 

The central thono is rosoai^ch Into CSE examination 
designed to inprovo thoir quality* The 'studios 
and activities will include estinatos of reliability, 
identification of operational definitions of grades, 
the blueprinting of exariinations, advice and 
asslstajice in crosc-ciodorations studies \xndortakon 
by the boards, s^unnailes of the values of grades 
and other related problems which nay arise ♦ 

15-16^- years L96,000 1969/7A 

National Foundation for Education Research, The 
Mere I Upton Park, Slough, Bucks « 

39# Hxuianities Cui^rioulma Project 

. To develop ratorials and teaching methods appropriate 
to enquiry-based courses which cross the traditional 
subject boundaries between English, history, geography, 
religious studies and social studies* The project is 
jointly financorl with the. Nuffield .foundation and has 
concentrated on developing strategics for ztio 
teaching of controversial hunan Issues to pupils 
of average anOi bolow*<ivoi*age ability* .Handbooks 
and caterial^ (on V/ar and Society, Education, Tlie 
Faiaily, Relations between the Gexes, Poverty, 
People and VJcrk, Law and Order, Living in Cities, 
and possibly iiaco Relations) arc being published 
from May 1970 onwards by Heinenann Educational* 

1V16H- yoars U7A,323 1967/72 

Nuffield , h 60,000 
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i 46 • K60I0 Integra tod Gtudios 

A study to oxvolorc tho pocsiblo uoans to and 
moaning of into^ration in tho hui^nnities, Tho 
I central concern is with tho organisation of 

learning ciost likoly to lead to a relatednoss 
of tho disciplines through tho concerted action 
of teans of teacherr, exploring thenes, problons, 
or areas of enquiry. Tho project is aimed at 
the whole ability range, Tho materials will 
bo published by Oxford University Press. 

U-164- years LW>000 1968/71 

DtV/t Bolaia, University of Keelo, Institute of 
Education, Koolo ST5 5BG 

50t Mathenatics for the Majority 

This project, previously taiowi as the Secondary Schools 
Mathenatics Project, aims at providing teachers with 
guidance and source natorials to help then construct 
courses in nathcmtics for pupils of average and 
below average ability, Tho vritijigs will include 
applications of r^iathooatics relevant to pupils' 
experience and should provide theta with sone 
insight into the processes that lie behind the 
use of nathematics as the language of science, 
and as a source of interest in everyday things. 
The first three teachers' tjuides are to be 
published by Chat to and Windus later in 1970. 

13-16 years L83,000 1967/72 

Philip Floyd, Institute of Education, University 
of Exeter, Grandy Street, Kxeter EX 3QL 

53 • Modem languages 

A project established to develop language teacher 
tnatei^ials in French, Gor:\an, Spanif^h and Russian for 
pupils botv;oen 13 and 16, following earlier develop- 
nent work financed by tho Iluf field Foundation » The 
initial concentration on the oralaui*al skills is 
followed by the devolopuent of reading and writing. 
Inportance is attached to background information 
and cidtural authenticity. The fimil versions will 
be published by E,J. Amold* 

Arrangononts are beihR nade with examining boa\xls 
for pupils usin,:: theno natorials to toko special 
^ 0-lovol cxp.r"J.naiion*5« 

ERIC 1/-:- 7v:,:v . i.J31,C00 iPoV/?/. 
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j Dt Rov/lQjid6 (fron January 1970), University 

of York, llicklocatc Houso, Mcklogato, York YOl 3JZ 

55 • Moral Education 

yho project io devising curricular uaterials and 
tcachlna nothods to help boys and giris adopt a 
considerate stylo of life, in which they take 
others* needs, interests and feelings into account 
as well as their own. Varied tnaterials (to bo 
published by Ijowrrtmn fron 1970) are being developed 
which involve the use of discussion, role play, 
creative writing and art« They are designed to 
help teachort^ in a vide ran^o of subjects 
(especially the hur^.nitios) and particularly 
where an understanding of personal relations is 
iraportant, 

13-16+ years L32,000 1967/72 

P» McPhiail, University Institute of Education, 
15 Horhari Gardens, Oxford 0X2 6PY 

95# The Teacbing of English to VFest Indian Children 

The aim of the project is to develop materials to 
help the teaching of English to West Indian children. 
Research into linguistic, social and emotional 
problens of those children has been couple tod 
aJid a rep-ort entitled Teachin^p; Rnrrlish to West 
Indian Ghil dreng the researc h stfljie of the t)ro^1ect 
vas p\iblisnca ir^ June 1970 as Wo inking Paper 29,^ 
Now tiatorials Jiavo booa developed, based on the 
research, and these uill i:>o tried out in selected 
schools £rotx Septenber 1970« 

7-9 years L24,000 1967/72 

J#V;right, DopartLiont of Jjiir^lish and School of 
:;':ucc.tion, Unlvorsity of uix^oiii/'hojn, P.O. Box 363. 

Biniinrluxii. 15 ,\ >^ 

, . «••• « * • 

I- ■ Those projects iiivolvo axwy y.oi'O t<3r,choi's th.-ui siraply thoco 
vfhlch idrht-oo c.vc-cir.tc] cnvoetly i/lth tho roaoArch ojul^ciiveioi.von^ • 
t-odi'.; ThlB toar; uorkr. tlu-^ijh tho local dducciti'"n mitHori'iy to-" 
plACO'-itg -uorlc in schools whoro tf>o.<;lT!ers take on tho- Jbb of tiylng 
out rr.toriala nnc'. '.)oc,-:;inc invo Ivod -uith tho roser.rch" and dovvlo^j-osit 
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gxoup who frequently tour thoir trial-run aroa, nee tine with 
tcachors, conductiuc in-.soi*vico courses in the tiatorials and 
in aothodoloGiosa Not infrequently, project teachers are 
gathered In to conferences to discuss the progress of tlio vork 
and futuro directions. There is a constant on-going involvec.ont 
and the proces/5 of change, it is said, is stittulated, not norely 
by the project and its mtorialo, but also by intersection of 
peoples, the breaking of the isolation which so easily cones 
to the olassrcoQ teacher. As one night expect, the locus of 
much of tills work is the newly developed teachers' center^ 

It is not too nuch to say that the Schools Council has becoue 
the priuary agency linJcing those concerned with educational progress 
in Bi^itain, Hot unaminously applauded for its work, regarded by 
sone as a great expense in a tine of financial stringency, portrayed 
as a central body which night uswp tho local teacher »s innovative 
role and infringe upon her froodou through cuSJSriculujn dovolopnent 
projects, characterized by more conservative elenents as the hand-* 
maiden of pennissivonoss and rois-^rule, tho Schools Council is, 
nonetheless, a power in British educational affairs, one which in 
^ its organization and constitution, in its staffing aiid oi^orations, 
in its involvocicnt of teachers and in its projects s'cens oo have 
exeppliflod the best in the British denocratic tradition. 



It is often said, by tho heedloss, that we 
are a consor-vativo species, inporvious to 
new ideas. I have not fotmd it so. I an 
often appalled at tho avidity and credulity 
With which now ideas are snatched up and 
adopted without a scrap of sound evidence. 

^—Bernard Shaw 

Some British educators, watching' the parade of Anerico^ visitors 
streaming to En,4and to see their schools, mat pause to wonder on 
occasion about the source of their avidity for open, integrated day 
education. It is not that Americans are particularly credulous 
that they are so ready adopt mch of British prinv.ry education ' 
and its nethods. It is that, for reason, not fully understated 
but not too difficult to ostlm^to, open, integrated day education 
mkos a great deal of sense to Aanericans. After r.ore than a decade 
of "broaJcthroughs" in education, fr:n teaohing naohlnes and pro- 
gramed learning to curricul.u. projeots.nn -'teacher proof aaterials, 
an educational nodel l;as cone along which reasserts ^he primcy of 
the t«.cher.s role. BritisJ. open education has a character of wart.th, 
a central hurr^n-^ -^^^V* ..v;.i. . . • 
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principals and 3upeivlsors too) because it fosters educational 

grouth, the oxcitojjont of learning, for teachors as well as 

children t If, indnod, pwpils have suffered fron the sterility 

of the "closed*' classroon, then the teachers have s^ifferod equally* 

The first lesson to be drawn fron the British educational scene 

is that there are so t\any Aner icons who are interested in it," 

willing to no to Engloiid to see what's happonin/;. Granted that 

there my bo sone holiday^.aldng to those jaunts •^rather less 

than one td.ght expect, Anerican teachers have, nonetheless, found 

a ciodel of education which restores dignity to both the learners 

and the teachers* As Lilian Wcbor notes, Anorican principals should 

welcome the open education novement since, 

"Believe it or not, those principals have had 
a lot of years of tcachijij; and study and then 
they«re stuolc in tho schools —patrolling halls, 
making up schedules and yelling in tho lunchroom* 
They ought to be insulted* Sone \/ay or other, 
one must bring this to their notice, so they got 
a sense of shock and revolt *>'1 

That'^s what has been so dreadful in Anorican public education* 

In so many ways, even in the best of schools, there are countless, 

daily insults to the dignity, the individual worth, the humnity* 

of each child ^ each teacher, and each adninistrator* So nany, 

So frequent* So pervasive that those -ho suffer tho indignity 

of the insult cone not to suffer at all but to accept as a 

necessary part of a syston, as norraal, those petty assaults on 

integrity and worth* What it all ueans is tliat wo Liust give 
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no longer bo conoidorod the bottoii of the professional hoap in 
toinas of rospocb, dicaaity, and authority over the affairs of the 
professional life of the school^ Dcnooning controls placed on * 
teachers and um^oasonciblo deuandg uado of teachers rob then of 
indopondenco , intelligent actions, creativity and inagination 
thereby reducing nuch of what should bo the nost exciting pari 
of professiomil life teaching—^ of its joy. If wo* will 
have better education ^foiTial or infonvil-^ wo nust givo to 
teachors what we would have then give to children. Openness in 
education, with all that it inplies, is not for children alone* 
This attitudinal change nust cono to adninistrators and to 
supervisors, locally and nationally. It cmst spread throughout 
the educational scone, upv/ard through the layers of adninlstration 
in a system, into the ranks of those in colleges of educatjon, in*- 
to the state departwonts of education, and into the US Office of 
Education, I'flien v;e realize that most of the vast super^structure 
of American public education is made up of those who don't teach, 
and who havenH tauglit for years, it seems a little wearisome to 
expect mucl^ inproveraont in education to cone through the efforts* 
of teachers using the latest educational hardv/aro, the most recent 
"teacher proof" cui^riculxn, the most attractively retroadod set 
of connercial textbooks, or tho latent 'in computerized scheduling 
~-little or none of which the teacior has had a hand in nakingi 
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Atierican toachors watc}iii%- British tcaohors soo, not tho ronote 
and uochn.nistic approach to oduoational iuprovenent, but people 
liko thcLisolvos in charge of their own destiny. That is what • ' 
oxcitoa Anorican toachors* 

Thoro is nuch tn British prinary and secondary education 
which, dcpondlns xipon ono*s outlook and philosophical disposition, 
is both fflod and bad, to use rathor inadcquato toKJs/ Thoro is 
no ncod to dobato tho issao hox^c. It is inporton; that Anorican 
principals and teachers believe thoy see in British schools a 
qva?lty of life and learning soldon realized in Anericati schools 
•--^d this, alnoot uMforaly, thoy like« 

If there, is any single inportant lesson we nay loam fron 
the British, at this point, it- is that we need not fear froedon* 
Oxu: teachers can handle it and so can our students, We i:jcd to 
give nuch greater attention to tho opportunities available to 
teachers to freely participate in policy and dccisicn^^aking 
at all levels of our educational ontorprico* It is not that we 
do not need exi^orts in all fields of education, it is that we 
must involve and listen much iiore carefully to tho teachers, to* 
those educational practitioners who iaiow the classroom scene and 
the pupil needs first hand as exports nay not. In this connoctior^ 
perhaps it is vroll for us to stop fighting old battles, between 
traditionalists and progressives, between administrators and 
teachers, bctwoon ono lovul of education and another, and realize 



bound togothor? what servos ono ill or woll ultlnatoly sorvos 
anothor in much Iho sono nannort 

I boliove oia^ British friends, if I llstonod to then attontivoly, 
vould toll MS to focus noro on tho, child and loss on tho things 
of oducation v;hich surround tho learning the child is supposed to do« 
Over and ovori Britisli educators referred to the child, not to-' 
cvurriculiu.i or to riatorials or to educatioml hardware. .^'Is it 
good for the child?" seens to be the watchword. Here ono nust 
distinguish between being child^centered and being child^dulfient t 
I know of no British educator who riakes a case for indxilging 
children. Tliere can be no case nade either for tho trivial, the 
transient, or the trashy in education: schools are, the British say, 
places of leaminr;. Because one is child.-conterod, works out of the 
interests of the pupil, and grants pupils great froedon, ono is not 
sittply a teacher in a classroon to endorse aialessnoss, meandering 
inattentiveness, or sheer disruptive foolishness. In connection 
with giving much raore attention to the child, the Bi^tish example, 
wore vre to follow it, would have us center our work around tho / 
developriental psychology of Jean Piaget. At least, we need to * 
give much deeper thought to tho natui*e of child grovrth and develop-% 
taent as the^e interplay with our instructional role and with tho 
tnatorlals ve use in our teaching. Gurriculiui concerns nay have 
doninated learning issues, and a shift in focus fron the one to 
tho other nay bo appropriate. 
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Wo nood seriously to considoi' tho uso of tests in our 



V 



teaching, oopccially standoi^dizod tests for tho dlccjiiosia of 
children's intelligence cind abilitioSi As British advisors ' - 
rogulax^ly point out; there is no real danger in tests themselves} 
thoy are part of a teacher's inportant resources v;hen used 
internally i However, as John Coo says. 



Tests, then |. are a resource for teachers to uso to cone to know 
bettor children t They should bo used when the toaohor feels the 
need to use them, not on sono pro^etorained schedule by age and 
grade • The uQst anti*<Lndividualistie,de^unanizin8 measta^o is to 
uso tests, say, with all soventli gradorS| uountiii^ the test in room 
after roon, giving tho instxnictions over tho intorcoiraMunications 
systeu in a disenbodied voice while the teachers in the roons 
Procter the examination scene to make sure that, when it says, 
"Stopi Do not go on until told to do sol" that is, indeed, what 
tho children do« 

In any event, there nust be a much closer relationship * 
between teaching and testing, and this relationship mist bo in 
the hands of the teacher who handles both aspects • Wo imy take 
our direction fi^on the titlo of tho Schools Council, which expresses 
throe central thoughts: Schools CoiiAoil for Curriculun and jSxnn ^ 
tnations f a national body concprt'ied vdth coui'sos and with standards 



Authorities which reaovo external exanination 
prossxurcs earliest are tho ones that got better 
quality into tlio childrens' lives 
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this noeds uuch farther study* 

I have no doubt that uo trust rovico our thinldnc about 
cui*riculiLM opocinliotfl, curricnilun directors ^ or ourriciUut^ 
supervisors* Two things sooci vitally important. Wo nood uany 
t.»oro of then in our schools' systeus* It is gonerally an unaor- 
canned roloj And secondly, wo need then in support of teachers 
in classroons* Such curriouluri people tmst, indeed ^ bo our best 
teachers and they nust continue, in some mnnor, to teach • Since 
it is unlikejy that we shall find the principal of an Anerican 
school freed to the point whore he can cone to occupy a role like 
the British head teaclier, it sceris nost appropriate that the 
supervisor or curriculuja specialist fill in here. The actual 
definition of this role, its place in the hierarchy of staff 
positions, Its pay scalo, its subsidiary benefits should be left 
to bo worked out locally. I do wish to stress that both Jolin Coo 
and George Perry, as well as nur.ierous others, stressed the importance 
of the advisory service of the local educational authority to 
originating, sustaining, and fostering of change and innovation* 
. The local advisor ~a torn which seeras much nore congeiiial to ne t 
now than does ny own, "Director" — . or advisers become the cutting 
edge of change in a sy stent It my bo well to recall that in 
Oxfordsliire (not Leicestershire), the adviserr? are instnmental 
in picking the nen who will bo the head tcaohorr.^ I iijagino that 
this practice uight engender sono degree of controversy in oiu* 
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Wo tuist probably roassifjH oiu^ training budgots in this coimtry 

DO that auch noro of o\xr rosovu'cos aro given over to the in-sorvioe 

education of teachers than to the pro*-service education of wouJd-^ 

bo teachers • We will continue to need aew teachers | yes; but 

the important priority now is to provide opportunities for the 

teachers presently in the schools to learn new infoniatioUi new 

ncthods.to teach subject tiatior or to integrate subjects, and* 

new ways to work \rith children, us ituch at the collogo and university 

1 evel as at the nursery school level* John Coe says it well: 

At the uonent, we are spending 95% of our 
resources on initial training and only 5% 
of oxcc resources on subsequent ti^aining# 
Ue need to even things up#^ 

Certainly I were \io to "even things up," it would spell a new 

role for schools of education -^-^ challenging; role which ruuiy 

schools of education night find' exciting to tacklo« 

It would seen that teachers* centers, such as the British 

are rapidly developing now in many locations, nay need to be 

thought through in the light of om^ own local conditions. It 

Is certainly true that if we switch our concern fron the pre« 

service training of teachers to the in-service training of teachers, 

and if we imnt very hoavy involvenent frorj schools of educatl^ou 

as well as academic departnents, we nay have to provide eone kind 

of interncdiate location for such training to talce place # I thinJc 

it iU-behoovos us to place teacher re*»training bdck in the sane 

canpus situation which so J^oiuionly lll^prerarod U5 to bu^^in vrlth* 
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and so on. If wo toud io bo overly concomod with thoso tblncs, 
thon wo can take fa-.splration frcn t>.o Britiah praotico and hopo 
that tlioy xdll approclato -^-athor than scorn, as sodo do- t^o 
Anoricans concon. for cdncational technology. Cer^^inly, wo 
nust (live .3oao serious thought to the degree of control oxorcicod 
■ over the tiindg of both toachera and pupils by the coronercial ■• 
onterprises who provide :.ost of our cLissroon naterial.. ar.d hard- 
v«u-o. Teachers cannot bo freo to really noot the needs of pupils 
if thoy continue to bo locked into using a basal series of texts 
or have available no resources other than texts with uhich ^ 
teach children, Nor can" they ' bo free if thoy nustMse hardmre 
dr. -facilities^ theyive had no haiid in selecting/ Materials serve 
teachersf not teachers the mterials. The whole notion of 
prescribed textbook lists for courses, of single or nultlple 
adoptions, is contrary to education in its noat furdanenUl fom. 
I should subnit that what the teacher cannot control, she cannot 
be i..ld responsible for. If text and material se election is re^ly 
out of hor hands, then it is truly no longer i>.ssible for her to 
meet the needs of her pupils as distinct fron some ottier pupilg 
elsewhere. If we fail to subscribe to this prenise, then teachers ; 
becone replaceable parts in a necha.dsticsysten which, b^ving 
denied integrity and intelligonco in'the teacher, rtust deny 
individuality to children. Irrespective of the nerit of the argur.ent, 
aone serious attention mst bo given t6 the influence of the coc^ercial 
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entorprisos on education. Wo nloht do woll to Invest our school 
dollars in support of nuseuu sorvicos and field trip opportunities 
and faciUtios. Indeed, if openness coues to education, ue nay 
find that we shall bus and fly children to all kinds of locations 
for educational purposes, for day long trips and for nonth long 
tours. The walls of the classroom aro an inpeditient to learning 
in the open school} one my prosuiio tliat the walls of <i school 
building and the cotxfines of the school grounds tviy bo a siioilar 
Inpedlnent if open education cones to be extended upward Uirough 
m grades. Models of this kind of education ore to be found now, 
but the practical application in a public school setting is rathor 

lioited. , * 

We now address the central point in all of this concert; for 
innovation. Ultinatoly it is not any kind of doctrine of open 
education which is inportantj it is what happens to teachers and 
to children. Wlmt supports and sustains creative teachers in 
what oust concern us. We know that the British tiodol has shown 
us a strong advisory service, a rich opportunity for in-service 

. courses, and administrator in the bvdldlng who is a teacher, * 
a proper regard for the place of testing and standards, and a 
nuseun sei^vice which richly endows a classroou with things from 
which children my learn. We know the British uodol of vertical ^ 

' grouping and of subject integration makes for exciting priruxry 
olassroons but that aU is not trouble^froo at the upper, secondary 
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Wo havo^ indeed I boon shown that toachore and children can handle 

both frocdon and rosponsibility. Most of all, vo have learned that 

we nust vfork out our ovm answers in our own way« We my draw on 

the experience of others i but we nust evolve our own open 

education, if that is what \/e shall ultitvately call it. There is 

nothing in the British nodel that cannot take hold in our culture , 

will not flourish in our culture • However, wo need to.do our 

o\n\ work bocauae, in boconlng involved in the process, wo nay 

transforu ourselves, and my transfom the institutions which 

now seeD to be so rigidl^^ containing us# The British ncdel is 

exceedingly valuable for us# It gives us the oncouragenent to 

hurry on with the task of rebuilding Anerican public educf.fcioni 

to bo inpatient i/ith those who would fight change, even for the 

sake of change, John Ooe should liave the last words: 

I think if we look at the needs of society for 
a ttoiient, as distinct fi*ou the needs of tlio 
individual, in both countries, we can see , 
clearly thfit there is no lack of intollcotual 
developaent# Indeed, the intellectual 
standards of om^ two nations are higher 
than they have over boon in the whole of 
the history of nan^ ^ ♦ But in both nations, 
indeed in every nation in the world, we can • 
see quite clearly that the affective side of 
education is lacking. People are hostile 
to each other^ lliey arc hiu^tlng each other. 
They are destroying life, They ar^ so casual 
in their control of the environnont that 
their waste naterlals could dosti^oy the 
^^^^^^i^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^ I envirohnont , , ♦ , , Thus , the gi'ea t need in 
society is for the affective, for not only 
the sldlls but how wo use; the skill for ' \ 
each other and for everyone # How tiiereforo, 
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lot U3 right tho balance, but, having said that, 
I voiildn't want to give any inprossioh that 
intellootxial dovolopnont io not inportant* 
Indeed > wo find that if you civo a little nore 
tine to tho children and to thoir affective 
dovolopnont, if you inprove the quality of 
life for then, then tho .ijitolloctual dovolop- 
nont Id bettor ••••#!•••••••«« 

Tl)o affective and tJie intellootual aides 
of humn beings are deoply interlocked • They 
are not sopai*atOt So that, if vo enhance one, 
vo enhance the other # Itio nev technique in 
(British education), is to concentrate on the * 
dovelopaent of children* 

Perhaps it is now tir:o for all of us who are concerned with Anerican 

education to improve "the quality of life^' in Aiierican schools, for 



all teachers and for all pupils of all ages* 
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